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COLONEL : 

I have the honor to make the following Report 
of the operations of the First Cavalry Division, 
from its crossing the Potomac at Edward’s Ferry, 
on the twenty-seventh of June, to its crossing of 
the Rappahannock, on the first of August. 

After passing the Potomac on the upper pontoon 
bridge, the Division marched over almost impas- 
sible roads, crossing the Monocacy near its mouth, 
by awretched ford,and bivouacked on the East side 
of the mountains, three miles from Jefferson, be- 
ing halted there by the whole train of General 
Stahl’s Division blockading the road through the 
mountains. 

JUNE 28th. The Division moved through Jef- 
ferson, and went into camp near Middletown, for 
the purpose of shoeing and refitting. 

JUNE 29th. The Reserve Brigade was detach- 
ed and moved to Mechanicstown. The First and 
Second Brigades moved through Boonsboro, 
Cavetown, and Monterey Springs ; and encamped 
near Fairfield, within a short distance of a con- 
siderable force of the enemy’s Infantry. The 
inhabitants knew of my arrival and the position 
of the enemy’s camp, yet not one of them gave 
me a particle of information nor mentioned the 
fact of the enemy’s presence. The whole com- 
munity.seemed stampeded and afraid to speak or 
to act, often offering as excuses for not show- 
ing some little enterprise, ‘t The rebels will destroy 
‘‘our houses if we tell anything.” Had any one 
given me timely information and acted as guide, 
that night, I could have surprised, and captured 


— 


* We are indebted to the kindness of our friend, General 
J. Watts de Peyster, for the manuscript copy of this impor- 
tant Report, which is now first presented to the world. 
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! 
| or destroyed, this force, which proved, next day, 
| to be two Mississippi Regiments of Infantry and 
| two guns. 
June 30th. The two Brigades moved out very 
| early to go to Gettysburg, via Fairfield : at the 
latter place, my advance ran upon the force refer- 
| red to: I determined to feel it and drive it, if 
| possible; but, after a little skirmishing, found that 
| Artillery would have to be necessarily used : re- 
| solved not to disturb them, for fear cannonading, 
| from that quarter, might disarrange the plans of 
the General Commanding. Fairfield was four or 
five miles West of the route assigned me; and I 
did not wish to bring on an engagement so far 
from the road I was expected to be following. 
I immediately turned my column towards Em- 
mettsburg, without serious molestation ; and was 
soon on my proper road and moving on Gettys- 
burg, where I had reason to suppose I would 
find some of General Stahl’s Cavalry. We enter- 
ed Gettysburg in the afternoon, just in time to 
meet the enemy entering the town, and in good 
season to drive him back before his getting a 
foothold. He withdrew towards Cashtown, 
leaving his pickets about four and a half miles 
from Gettysburg. The night of the thirtieth 
was a busy night for the Division: no reliable 
information of value could be obtained from the 
inhabitants; dnd but for the untiring exertions 
of many different scouting parties, information 
of the enemy’s whereabouts and movements could 
not have been gained in time to prevent him from 
getting the town before our Army could get up. 
By day-light, on the first of July, I had gained 
positive-information of the enemy’s position and 
movements; and my arrangements were made for 
entertaining him until General Reynolds could 
reach the scene. 
On the first of July, between eight and nine 
A. M., reports came in from the First Brigade, 
(Colonel Gamble’s) that the enemy was coming 
down towards Cashtown, in force. Colonel 
Gamble made an admirable line-of-battle, and 
moved off proudly tomeethim. The twolinessoon 
became hotly engaged—we having the advantage 
of position; hein numbers. The First Brigade 
held its own for more than two hours, and had 
‘ to be literally dragged back a few hundred yards, 
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toa position moresecureand bettersheltered. Tid- 
ball’s Battery, commanded by Lieutenant Calif, 
Second Artillery, fought on this occasion as is 
seldom witnessed—at one time the enemy bad a 
concentric fire upon this Battery, from twelve 
guns, all at short ranges—Calif held his own, 
gloriously; worked his guns deliberately, with 

¢ judgment and skill; and with wonder- 
ful effect upon the enemy. 

The First Brigade maintained this unequal 
contest until the leading Division of General 
Reynolds’ Corps came up to its assistance; and 
then most reluctantly did it give up the front. 
A portion of the Third Indiana found horse-hold- 
ers ; borrowed muskets ; and fought with the Wis- 
consin Regiment that came to relieve them. 
While this left of my line was engaged, Devin’s 


Brigade, on the right, had its hands full. The | 


enemy advanced upon Devin by four roads; and 
on each was checked and held, until the leading 
‘ Divisién of the Eleventh Corps came to his relief. 
After the fall of General Reynolds, whose ad- 
vance troops partially drove back the enemy 
and made heavy captures of prisoners, the enemy 
brought up fresh troops and engaged General 
Doubleday’s command, which fought bravely, 
but was greatly outnumbered and forced to fall 
back. Seeing our troops retiring and their need 
of assistance, I immediately rushed Gamble’s 
Brigade to Doubleday’s left, and dismounted it 
in time to render great assistance to our Infantry 
and to check and break the enemy’s line. My 
troops, at this place, had partial shelter behind a 
low stone-fence, and were in short carbine range. 
Their fire was perfectly terrific, causing the enemy 
to break and rally on their second line, which 
made no farther advance towards my position. 
Shortly after this, I placed my command on our 
extreme left, to watch and fight the enemy should 
he make another attack, and went to Cemetery 
Hill for observation. While there, General Han- 
cock arrived ; and, in a few moments, he made su- 
perb disposition to resist any attack that might be 
made. My Division bivouacked, that night, on 
the left of our position, with pickets extendin 
almost to Fairfield. The zeal, bravery and soot 
behavior of the officers and men, on the night of 


thethirtieth of Juneand during the first day of July,’ 


was commendable in the extreme. A heavy task 
was before us; we were equal to it; and shall all 
remember, with pride, that at Gettysburg we did 
our country much service. 

Juty 2nd. The Division became engaged with 
the enemy’s sharp-shooters on our left, and held 
its own until relieved by General Sickles’s Corps, 
after which it moved to Taneytown and biv- 
ouacked for the night. The next day, the third of 
July, it moved to Westminster, to guard the trains 
of the Army, at that point. 

Juty 4th. The Division marched towards 
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Fredérick ; drew supplies; and remained all 
night. 

JuLy 6th. The whole Division. (the Reserve 
Brigade having joined, the night before) marched 
at four, P. M., towards Williamsport, to destroy 
the enemy’s trains which were reported to be 
crossing the Potomac, into Virginia ; at about five, 
P. M., when near St. James College, the enemy’s 
pickets were discovered, driven in, and prepara- 
tions made to capture the town. The enemy was 
driven handsomely to within half a mile of his 
trains, at the town, when he came out, strong 
enough to prevent further progress. General Mer- 
ritt’s Brigade, with Graham’s Battery, was on the 
right; Colonel Gamble’s First Brigade on the 
left ; and Colonel Devin’s Second Brigade on the 
left rear, as reserve. The enemy made an attack 
upon Gamble, who had posted his men under 
shelter and who held his fire until the rebel line came 
within short carbine-range, when he opened up- 
on it, doing terrible execution, and driving it 
back into its stronghold. This was repeated with 
singular success. In Merritt's front, the enemy 
made no direct attack, but were so obstinate that ° 
General Merritt could not dislodge them without 
too much sacrifice. Theenemy, however, attempt- 
ed to turn our right, with a ——— of Infantry. 
This attempt was most admirably foiled by Gen- 
eral Merritt. While our hottest contest was in 
progress, General Kilpatrick’s guns were heard 
in the direction of Hagerstown ; and as they grew 
nearer, I sent word to him to connect with my 
right, for mutual support. The connection was 
made; but was of no consequence to either of 
us. Just before dark, Kilpatrick’s troops gave 
way, passing to my rear by the right; and were 
closely followed by the enemy. It now being 
dark, outnumbered, and the First and Reserve 
Brigades* being out of ammunition, Devin was 
ordered to relieve Gamble and a portion of Mer- 
ritt’s troops. This being done, I ordered the 
command to fall back ; Devin to hold his ground 
until the entire road to the Antietam was clear. 
Devin handsomely carried out his instructions; 
and the Division bivouacked on the road to 
Boonsboro’. The expedition had for its object 
the destruction of the enemy’s trains, supposed 
to be at Williamsport. This, I regret to say, 
was not accomplished. The enemy was too strong 
for me; but he was severely punished for his ob- 
stinacy.. His casualties were more than quadru- 
ple mine. Colonel Chapman, with his Regiment, 
dashed off to the road leading from Falling 
Waters to Williamsport, and destroyed a small 
train of grain; and returned with about forty 
mules and their harness. At Williamsport, Cap- 
tain Graham fought his Battery with marked 
ability, and to the admiration of all witnesses. 
The officers and men, behaved with their usual 
courage, displaying great unwillingness to fall 
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back, and requiring repeated orders before they 
did so. 

Juuy 7th. The Division moved to Boonsboro’, 
the Reserve Brigade camping well in advance, 
on the Hagerstown road, after having a success- 
ful Cavalry brush with the enemy’s advance, of 
which I have as yet received no Report. 

JULY 8th. 
and the fighting lasted until about five, P. M.—he 
was driven back about four miles, when the Di- 
vision bivouacked for the night. 

Juny 9th. Attacked the enemy at four, P. M. ; 
and drove him handsomely, about two miles. 

Juty 10th. Attacked the enemy at eight, A. M. 
and drove him through Funkstown, to his en- 
trenchments beyond Antietam, when he came 
out with a heavy force of Infantry and Artillery, 
and gave battle. The Division held the crest on 
our side of the town like vecerans, until its am- 
munition was exhausted. Howe’s Division of the 
Sixth Corps was in easy supporting distance ; but 
had no orderstoaid me. At three, P: M., I could 


no longer reply with carbines, for want of car- 
tridges, and consequently ordered the Division to 
fall back. A Brigade of the Sixth Corps then be- 
gan to advance but did not occupy the position 
that I had when I left the field. There was 
splendid fighting, on the part of the Division, on 


tthe seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth. There was 
no faltering nor hesitation. Each man went to 
work determined to carry anything in reason. 
For the particulars, I refer you to the Reports of 
the Brigade Commanders. 

Juty 11th. The First and Second Brigades 
moved, in the afternoon, to the vicinity of Bakers- 
ville. The Reserve Brigade was detached. 

JuLy 12th and 13th. Remained at Bakers- 
ville, and pushed pickets to within eight hun- 
dred yards of the enemy’s entrenchments, at 
Downville. 

Juny 14th. Atseven, A.M., the Division was or- 
dered to advance; and at half past seven, it wasdis- 
covered that the enemy had evacuated during the 
night. Thefewremainingscouts were runinto the 
rear-guard of Lee’s Army, which was soon seen in 
front of Kilpatrick, who had advanced from the 
North. Kilpatrick was engaged. I sent word 
to him that I would put my whole force in, on 
the enemy’s rear and flank, and get possession of 
the road and bridge in their rear. The Division 
succeeded in getting the road, and attacked the 
enemy in flunk and rear, doing him great dam- 
age, and scattering him in confusion through the 
woods and ravines. Our spoils, on this occasion, 
were one ten-pounder, Parrott-gun, one Caisson, 
over five hundred prisoners, and about three hun- 
dred muskets. General Merritt came up in time 
to take the advance, before the enemy had entire- 
ly crossed, and made many captures. The ene- 
my’s bridge was protected by over a dozen guns, 


The enemy attacked at five, A. M., 
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in position, and sharp-shooters on the Virginia 
side. As our troops neared the bridge, the ene- 
my cut the Maryland side loose; and the bridge 


| swung to the Virginia side. 


JuLy 15th. - The Division moved to Berlin. 

JuLy 16th. Moved camp to Petersville. 

Juty 17th. Remained at Petersville. 

JuLy 18th. Crossed, during the afternoon, and 
encamped near Purcelville. 

Juty 19th. Marched through Philomont and 
encamped on Goose-creek, near Rectors-cross- 
roads. 

Juty 20th. Marched to Rectorstown; detach- 
ed General Merritt, with his Brigade, to hold Man- 
assas Gap; Gamble to hold Chester Gap; and 
Devin, with all the train, moved to Salem. 

JuLy 2ist. Merritt in Manasses; Gamble near 
Chester Gap, finding it already in possession of a 
superior force of the enemy. General Merritt 
and Colonel Gamble each had a fight and made 
captures—for particulars of which, see their Re- 
ports. 

JuLy 22d. Wagon train sent to Warrenton, 
in charge of the Sixth New York Cavalry. Devin 
moved towards Barbee’s-cross-roads. 

JuLyY 23d. Whole Division concentrated at 
Barbee’s-cross-roads, and remained until the 
twenty-sixth, when the Division took position at 
Warrenton and Fayetteville, picketing the Rap- 
pahannock-river, from Sulpher Springs to Kel- 
ley’s-ford. 

During the whole Campaign, from the twenty- 
seventh of June to the thirty-first of July, there 
has been no shirking, nor hesitation, nor tiring, 
on the part of a single man, so far as I have seen 
—the Brigade Commanders report none. 

‘'o General Merritt, Colonel Gamble, and Col- 
onel Devin, Brigade Commanders, I give my 
heartfelt thanks for their zeal and hearty sup- 
port. Neither of them ever doubted the feasa- 
bility of an order, but, on its reception, obeyed 
its dictates to the letter. My Staff—Captains 
Norris, Keogh, Wadsworth, and Bacon; Lieu- 
tenants Mix, Penn, Gaskill, Dean, Morrow, 
Wing, and Gilchrist—were always on hand; 
gave me much valuable information from where 
the fire was hottest; and were of immense assist- 
ance in conveying Orders and seeing that they 
were obeyed, on the field of battle. During the 
Campaign, they were all under heavy fire, on 
different occasions; and, for coolness and gallant- 
ry cannot be excelled in this Army. Lieu- 
tenant Jerome, Signal Corps, was ever on the 
alert; and through his intrepidity and fine glass- 
es, on moré than one occasion, he kept me advised 
of the enemy’s movements, when no other means 
were available. 

Surgeon Hard, Surgeon-in-chief to the Divis- 
ion, deserves great credit for his zealous and 
untiring attention and labors with the sick and 
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wounded. Through his exertions, their suffer- 
ings have been greatly alleviated, their wants 
supplied, and many lives saved. Many wound- 
ed soldiers are indebted to him for his timely 
aid on the battle-field, who, but fer his energy, 
would have shared ‘the fate of many ;poor fel- 
lows who had less attentive Surgeons. 


* * * * > 


I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Jno. BUFORD. 
Brigadier-general Vols. 
Commanding. 


IL.—THE BOOK OF MORMON. 


CoMMUNICATED BY Rev. E. D. NEI. 
Wasutnerton, D. C. 


Drag Sr, 

To-day, Mr. Redick McKee, a gentleman of at intelli- 

mce and integrity, now one of the National Bank Exam- 
fe placed in my hand the enclosed communication pre- 
pared for the Washington (Pa.) Reporter, relative to the 

ormon Bible. In the next ——— when the delusion 
of the Latter Day Saints will be better understood, all facts 
relative to these people will be sought for; and I transmit 





the article to you, in the hope that you may consider it 
worthy of preservation in your valuable Historica, Maqa- 
ZINB. ; 


Very tfull 
~— ieee D. Natu. 
Mr. H. B. Dawsox 

Mogerisanta, N. Y. 


i 


{From The Washington Reporter of April 8, 1869.} 
WHO WROTE THE BOOK OF MORMON? 


Some time since, I became the owner of 7'he 
Book of Mormon. I put it into the hands of 
Mr. Joseph Miller, Sr., of Amwell township. 
After examining it, he makes the following 
statement concerning the connection of Rey. 
Solomon Spalding with the authorship of The | 
Book of Mormon. 

Mr. Miller is now in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age. He is an Elder in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. His judgment is good, | 
and his veracity unimpeachable. He was well | 
acquainted with Mr. Spalding, while he lived at | 
Amity. He waited on him during his last ill- 
ness. He made his coffin, and: assisted to bury 
his remains where they now lie, in the Presby- 
terian graveyard at Amity. He also bailed Mr. 
Spalding’s wife when she took out Letters of 
Administration on his estate. 

Mr. Miller's statement may be relied’ on as 
true. ~ J. W. Hamitton. 


° 
[MR. MILLER’S STATEMENT. | 


When Mr. Spalding lived in Amity, Pennsyl- 
vania, I was well acquainted with him. [ was 
frequently at his house. He kept what was 
called a tavern, It was understood that he had 
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been a preacher; but his health failed him and 
he ceased to preach. I never knew him to preach 
after he came to Amity. 

He had in his possession some papers which 
he said he had written. He used to read select 
portions of these papers to amuse us of even- 
ings. 

These papers were detached sheets of fools- 
cap. He said he wrote the papers as a novel. 
He called it The Manuscript Found, or The 
Lost Manuscript Found. He said he wrote it 
to pass away the time when he was unwell; 


| and, after it was written, he thought he would 
| publish it as a novel, as a means to support his 
| family. 


Some time since, a copy of The Book of Mor- 
mon came into my hands. My son read it for 
me, as J have a nervous shaking of the head 
that prevents me from reading. I noticed sey- 
eral passages which I recollect having heard 
Mr. Spalding read from his Manuscript. One 
passage, on page 148, (the copy I have is pub- 
lished by J. O. Wright & Co., New York) I 
remember distinctly. He speaks of a Battle; 
and says the Amalekites had marked themselves 
with red on their foreheads to distinguish them 
from the Nephites. The thought of being 
marked on the forehead, was so strange, it fixed 
itself in my memory. This, together with oth- 
er passages, I remember to have heard Mr. 
Spalding read from his Manuscript. 

Those who knew Mr. Spalding will soon all 
be gone and I among the rest. I write, that 
what I know may become a matter of history; 
and that it may prevent people from being led 
into Mormonism, that most seducive delusion 
of the devil. 

From what I know of Mr. Spalding’s Manu- 
script and The Book of Mormon, I firmly be- 
lieve that Joseph Smith, by some means, got 
possession of Mr. Spalding’s Manuscript, and 
possibly made some changes in it and called it 


| The Book of Mormon, 


March 26, 1869: 
JosEPH MILLER, Sr. 


Il. 
(From The Washington Reporter, Washington, Pa., Wed- 
nesday, April 21, 1869.} 
SOLOMON SPALDING AGAIN. 
Wasuineton, D. C. April 14, 1869. 
Messrs Eprrors.—Here on business with the 
Government, I have accidentally found, in the 
Wheeling Intelligencer of the 8th instant, an 
article copied from your paper, under the cap- 


| tion, “* Who wrote 7'he Book of Mormon?” The 
| statement of Mr. Joseph Miller, Sr., enclosed in 


the communication of your correspondent, J. 
W. Hamilton, carries me back, in memory, to 
scenes and occurrences of my youth, at the 
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pleasant old Village of Amity, in your County; 
and are corroborative, in some measure, of their 
conjectures as to the real author of that curious 
production, the “‘ Mormon Bible.” 

With a view to throw some additional light 
upon a subject which, in the future, if not at 
present, may possess historical importance, I 
have concluded to employ a leisure hour in giv- 
ing you some of my recollections, touching the 
Lost History Found, and its author. 

In the Fall‘of 1814, I arrived in the village of 

“Good Will;” and, for eighteen or twenty 
months, sold goods in the store previously oc- 
cupied by Mr. Thomas Brice. It was on the 
Main-street, a few rods West of Spalding’s tav- 
ern, where I was a boarder. 
With both Mr. Solomon Spalding and his 
wite, I was. quite intimately acquainted. He 
was regarded as an amiable, inoffensive, intelli- 
gent old gentleman, of some sixty winters; and 
as having been formerly a Teacher or Professor 
in some eastern Academy or College; but I 
was not aware of his having been a preacher or 
called “Reverend.” He was afflicted with a 
rupture, which made locomotion painful, and 
confined him much to his house. They pos- 
sessed but little of this world’s goods; and, as I 
understood, selected Amity as a residence, be- 
cause it was a healthy and inexpensive place to 
live in. 

I recollect, quite well, Mr. Spalding spending 
much time in writing on sheets of paper (torn out 
of an old book), what purported to bea veritable 
history of the nations or tribes who inhabited 
Canaan when, or before, that country was in- 
vaded by the Israelites, under Joshua. He de- 
scribed, with great particularity, their numbers, 
customs, modes of life; their wars, stratagems, 
victories, and defeats, &c. His style was flow- 

‘ing and grammatical, though gaunt and abrupt 
—very like the stories of the ‘“‘ Maccabees ” and 
other apocryphal books, in the old bibles. 
He called it Lost History Found, Lost Manu- 
script, or some such name; not disguising that 
it was wholly a work of the imagination, writ- 
ten to amuse himself, and without any imme- 
diate view to publication. 

Tread, or heard him read, many wonderful and 
amusing passages from different parts of his pro- 
fessed historical records; and was struck with 
the minuteness of his details and the apparent 
truthfulness and sincerity of the author. Defoe’s 
veritable Robinson Crusoe was not more reliable. 

I have an indistinct recollection of the passage 
referred to by Mr. Miller, about the Amalekites 
making a cross with red paint on their foreheads, 
to distinguish them from their enemies in the 
confusion of battle; but the manuscript was full 
of equally ludicrous descriptions. After my re- 
moval to Wheeling, in 1818, I understood (from 
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Dr. Cephas Dodd, perhaps), that Mr, Spaldi 
had died and his widow had stunned Se a 
friends in northern Ohio or western New York. 
She would naturally take the manuscript with 
her. Now, it was in northern Ohio, probably in 
Lake or Ashtabula-county, that the first Mormon 
prophet, or imposter, Jo. Smith, lived and pub- 
lished what he called The Book of Mormon, 
or the ‘‘Mormon Bible.” It is quite probable 
therefore, that, with some alterations, The Book 
of Mormon was, in fact, The Lost Book or 
Lost History Found, of my old landlord, Sol- 
omon Spalding, of Amity, Washington-county, 
Pennsylvania. 

T have also a recollection of reading, in some 
newspaper, about the time of my removal to Cali- 
fornia, in 1850, an article on this subject, charg- 
ing Jo. Smith, directly, with purloining or, in 
some improper way, getting possession of a cer- 
tain manuscript which an aged clergyman had 
written for his own amusement, as a novel, and 
out of it making up his pretended Mormon Bible. 
Smith’s converts or followers were challenged to 
deny the statement. Both the date and the name 
of the paper I have forgotten. Possibly, in your 
own file of the Reporter, some notice of the mat- 
ter may be found to verify my recollection. 

Many changes have occurred in old ‘‘ Cat 
‘¢ Fish’s Camp,” as well as in ‘*‘ Amity,” since I 
first knew them. Mr. Joseph Miller, Sr., is I 
presume, my old friend, Jo. Miller, with whom, 
in 1815, I had many a game of house-ball, at the 
East side of Spalding’s tavern, If so, and this 
article meets his eye, he will recollect the strip- 
ling who sold tape and other necessaries in the 
frame house, nearly opposite old Ziba Cook’s res- 
idence, in Amity. He was then in the prime of 
life; always in good humor; told a story well; 
a good shot with a rifle; and the best ball-play- 
er in the crowd. When he and I happened to be 
partners, we were sure to win. I wish him many 
happy days in a green old age. 

If any of these desultory recollections of the 
olden time can aid, in any way, the truth of his- 
tory and the suppression of a miserable impos- 
ture, use them as you deem proper, either in print 
or in the waste basket. 

Respectfully, 
Repick M’Kzs. 


OI.—ELDER WILLIAM BREWSTER. 
By Rev. Epwarp D. Nem. 


A few facts, not mentioned by Hunter, in 
Founders of New Plymouth, gleaned from the 
Calendars of British State Papers and other 
sources, are perhaps worthy of preservation. 

The father of Elder Brewster was named 


William ; and he was Postmaster of Scrooby. 
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Upon his death, Secretary Davison appears to 
haye requested that his son might have the 
place. Stanhope, who had charge of the postal 
affairs of England, wrote on the twenty-second 
of August, 1590, to this effect: 

$ he cannot comply with his request. 
“ On the death of old Bruster, one Samuel Bev- 
“ercotes had written to him for the place of 
“Postmaster at Scrooby, with which he com- 
“plied. States his reasons for not conferring 
“the place upon young Bruster.who had served 
“in that place for his father old Bruster.” 

On the back of this letter are notes, in Davi- 
son’s hand, showing why young Brewster ought 
to have been appointed at his father’s death. 

Hunter states that Brewster subsequently be- 
came Postmaster. 

William and his son, Edward, in 1609, be- 
came members of the Virginia Company, just 
formed ; and this year, Stephen Hopkins and 
family and other non-conformists; sailed in the 
fleet of Gates and Somers, for Virginia. A little 
later, Captain Edward Brewster sailed with 
Lord De la Warre, and returned to England 
about the time that the London Company 
granted Patents to John Wyncopp and asso- 
ciates. In August, 1619, Naunton, one of the 


Secretaries of State, writes that Brewster was 
frightened back into the Low Countries; and 


, that his son had conformed to the Church. 


published in 1620, says: 


“ They say a new plantation is intended 

“ Neere or about the Amazonian river ; 

“ But sure that mannish race is not quite ended. 

“ O! that gravest Jove, of all good gifts, the giver, 

“Would move King James, once more to store 
“that clyme, 

“ With the Moti Cur Pursgs of our bad time.” 


King James, about this period, made Virginia 
a penal Colony. Bradford, alluding to the ef- 


forts of the Plymouth and London Company, to | 
secure the Leyden people for their Plantations, | 
says Mr. Weston was inclined to adventure | 
“Some dislik- | 


with the Plymouth Company. 
“ing went to Guiana, others again would ad- 
“venture nothing unless they went to Virginia.” 


IV.—JOURNAL OF A TOURIST THROUGH 
THE EASTERN STATES, 1796. 
BY THOMAS CHAPMAN, ESQ. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, IN THE POS- 
SESSION OF HIS GRANDSON, GEORGE TEMPLE 
CHAPMAN, Esq., of New York. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER Ist. Left my Family 
at Elizabeth Town,-and proceeded to New York, 


| a Store belong* to Messrs, 
Robert Wrothe, in his Abortive of an Idle Hour, | s : L 
| prentice Boy. They knocked out his brains with 
| a Hammer and cut his Throat from Ear to Ear, 
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where I stopt 5 Days to settle some Business with 
Mr. Colding and my Eldest Son -previous to my 
departure for the Eastern States. 

Turspay, SEPTEMBER 6TH. Departed from 
New York at 11 o’Clock in the forenoon, and 
rode to Mr. Heaton’s at Frogs Neck, where I 
staid all night. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7TH. Left Mr. Hea- 
ton’s; passed through East Chester and New Ro- 
chelle, two small Villages; and proceeded to 
Stamford, a large Village in Connecticut, where 
Islept all night at Mr. Wébb’s Tavern; both 
Webb and his Wife are civil & Accommodating 
to Strangers; this Town is 48 miles from New 
York. . 

Tuurspay, SEPTEMBER 8TH. Quitted Webb’s 
and rode 10 miles to Norwalk; where I dined 
at Mr. Gregory Tavern, a neat clean House. Af- 
terwards proceeded 12 miles to Fairefield, a pleas- 
ent Town; and staid all night at Mr. Penfield’s, 
an excellent Tavern ; from the City of New York, 
untill within 2 or 3 Miles of Fairefield, the Coun- 
try in general is very broken and Stoney,,the Soil 
appears thin and light. On my coming down 
Stairs in the Morning a hand Bill was put into 
my Hand, givin an acco‘ of a most Atrocious and 
Wicked Murder & Robbery, committed the 
preceeding Evening, between 9 & 10 °Clock, at 
New Field, four miles distant from Fairfield, at 
The Villans 
went into the Store where there was only an Ap- 


tooke away 700 Dollars in Bank Notes, and 200 
in Cash, and afterwards set Fire to the Store, but 


| the Fire being perceived soon afterwards by the 


Neighbours, it was quickly extinguished without 
doing any other Injury besides damaging a part 
of the Goods in the Store. 

Fripay, SEPTEMBER 9TH. Sett off from Faire- 
field in the Morn* and passed through New Town, 
where I saw several people Assembled about the 
store where the Murdered Boy lay. They had 
not then discovered the perpetrators of the hor- 
rid Act, altho every exertion was made and 
making for their detection. From New Town to 
Strattford, a pleasant Town, is 4 Miles; & from 
thence to Milford, a large Stragling Village, is 4 
Miles more. Here I dined at M' Butlers Tavern ; 
staid untill 3 °Clock ; and journey’d on 10 Miles 
to New Haven, where I arrived at 5 °Clock in 


|in the Evening, & put up at the Coffee House 
| kept by M'™* Smith, a Widow. 


With a very few 
exceptions, all the Country I travelled over to 
Day was Level and the Soil Tolerably good. 
The Farmers in this part of the Country are only 
just begining to cultivate Clover and other Arti- 
ficial Grasses, wch will be a considerable Advan- 
tage to the Country when generaly Introduced. 
The Remaining two Days at New haven gave 
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me an Oppertunity of seeing every part of the 
City, wch perfectly accords with the description 
iven of it by Winterbottom. Standing on a 
dy Soil, New haven possesses an Advantage 
weh few Country Towns in United States Enjoy, 
namely, of being free from Mood & Mire after 
Rain. The Houses are Built and finished with 
eat Taste and neatness, they are mostly of 
ood, and being painted White, makes a strong 
& beautifull Contrast with the green Trees before 
them, for every Street has two Rows of Trees 
planted from one End to the other. I went on 
Sunday Afternoon in Company with two of Mr 
Crugers Sons and some other Gentleman to the 
Colleige Chapel, where we heard a very sensible 
and Affecting Sermon delivered by the President 
Dwight, of Yale Colleige. As upwards of 30 Se- 
nior Students who taken their Degrees where to 
leave Colleige after the Commencement the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, The Presidents Addiess was 
more in the Style of a farewell Lecture, filled 
with good and Salutary Instructions for their fu- 
ture conduct & behaviour than a Sermon. The 
Chapel was exceedingly crouded with both Gen- | 
tlemen & Ladies. The Inhabitants of New Ha- 
ven are very partial to Doctor Dwight, and think 
him a first rate Orator in the Pulpit—but I must 
confess their Sentiments does not Accord with 
myne. He ends his periods very Abruptly ; has | 
little or no variety in the Tones of his Voice; is 
in too great haste, and never Pauses at the Con- | 
clusion of any particular Division of his Subject, 
but altho I do not Admire D' Dwight as an Ora- | 
tor, I think highly of his Literary Talents & good | 
Sence. 

Monpay, SEPTEMBER 12TH. I quitted New 
Haven early in the Morning, Breakfasted at Wal- 
lingford, a straggling Built Town 13 Miles dist* 
from New Haven, and from thence proceeded 
through Durham to Middle Town. Here I was 
detained untill Wednesday Merning by the Hos= 
pitality and uncommon Attention of Mt Watkin- 
son, an Englishman, & his Family, who has 
chosen this pleasant and Healthy Town for his 
place of residence. Middle Town is situated on 
the Banks of the Connecticut River, and the 
Houses weh stand in high Street, as it is called, 
command an extensive & beautifull Prospect of the 
River and Surrounding Country. M* Watkinson 
speaks highly of the Social disposition of the 
Inhabitants. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14TH. Left Middle- | 
town at 9 °Clock & rode to Weathersfield, 8 
Miles, Where I dined at a very good Tavern kept 
by Doc™ Bernard, almost opposite the Church. | 
This is an Extensive Town, surrounded by « tine 
flat Country of good Land, and about half a! 
Mile from the River. Rock Hill, an extensive | 
Village between this & Middleton, upon the | 
River, carries on a brisk Trade with N. York. | 
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Here, for the first time in my Life, I saw /Wag- 
= Loaded with Onions, wch the owners were 
elivering to the Merchants to Ship to New York 
and other Seaports in the Southern States. This 
is also an article wch they Export to the West 
Indies. I was informed at Westfield that such is 
the Estimation & Value they put upon Lands 
suitable to the growth of Onions, that 1000 Dolls 
has been given as the Purchase price of one Acre. 
From Westfield I proceeded 4 Miles to the City 
of Harford, and put up at Dwights Tavern, 
nearly in the Centre of the City, and close to the 
State House. Harford is large irregular built 
Town upon the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
is very thriving, carrying on a great Trade.’ 
There are many fine Houses in it. The State 
House, not quite finished, is a large handsome 
brick Building, 120 feet by 50, with a projecting 
Portico of 10 feet Square on the Eastern front, 
supported by Pillars of Doric order; on the 
Western ffront there is a plain Projection of plain 
brick Work, arched on the lower Storey ; the up- 
per part is a large Room for the Secretaries Of- 
fice. The Country from Westfield to Harford 
is good and thickly settled. 
TuHursDAY, SEPTEMBER 1571. 
ford in the Afternoon and road 9 Miles through a 


Quitted Har- 


| beautifull Country to Windsor, where I staid all 


Night at Mt Allens Tavern. Windsor is a large 
Village surrounded with fine rich Land. 

Fripay, SepremBer 16TH. Departed from 
Mr’ Allen early in the Morning and went 10 Miles 
to Suffield, a very Pleasant Village situated upon 
an Eminence, & breakfasted at Austins Tavern, 


| who is very Extravargant in his Charges, being 


2* 24 for my Breakfast & two quarts of Oats for 
my Horse; from thence I journeyd on 10 Miles 
to West Springfield, a large Village in the State 
of Massachusetts ; & 3 Miles further Stopd to dine 
at Mt Millers Tavern close on the Banks of the 
Connect River. The Lanlady was very civil & 
Attentive, and gave me agood Dinner, for wch she 
only charged 1° 6*. from M" Millers I road on 
18 Miles to Northampton & took up my abode at 
M' Pomroy’s Tavern, an Elegant House, near to 
the Church & Court House. Both the Landloard 
and his Wife are extreemely Attentive to Travel- 
lers; and their Charg* moderate. for I only paid 
one Dollar for my Supper, Bed, Breakfast, 8 quarts 
of Oats & Hay for my Horse. Northampton isa 
pleasent Town, Situated about one mile from Con- 
necticut River. There are many excellent Houses 
in it and Iam told the Store keepers do a great 
deal of Business. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 177TH. Left Northamp- 
ton at 10 Clock & road through Hatfield, a pleas- 
ant Town, 5 miles from Northampton 10 Miles to 
a Tavern, kept by Gad_Smith, where I dined. 
In the afternoon rode 8 Miles to Deeirfield, a 
small Village; and 3 Miles further brought me to 
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further and took up my Lodging at Squire Spoon- 


Greenfield, where I took up my Abode at the 


Sign of United States Arms, an excellent Tav- 
ern, M' Munns the Landloard and his Wife, being 
very Attentive to their Guests. All the Country I 
Travelled through this Day, was, with a very few 
exceptions, of a light Sandy Svil, as far as the 
Level Land extends, from the Banks of the Riv- 
er to the Mountains; and the Wood that grows 
upon it, is Chiefly Pitch and White Pine. Green- 
field is a Town of Considerable Trade for its Size, 
and stands on the declivity of Hill, about two 
Miles West of Connecticut River. I counted ten 


large Handsome Houses in Greenfield, as any I | 


have seen (built of Wood) in the United States. 
The Inhabitants of this Town, are all Mechanics 
& Trades Men. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH. Quitted my Hos- 
pitable Host at Greenfield, and Road 11 Miles to 
Breakfast at M' Alfred’s Tavern, a single House, 
the Landlady of weh is without the Handsomest 
Womun I ever saw in any Country. for thence I 
road 10 Miles thorugh a Hilly, rocky Country, to 
Battleborough, where I dined at M' Dickinson’s, 
a Tavern equal to any I put up at, since my de- 
parture from New York. After DinnerI road 
one mile on the Post road to The Rev‘ M' Well’s, 


an English Dessenting Minister, who has got a | 


Farm 380 Acres of Land, that he Bought 3 Years 
agoe, soon after his Arrival from England, for 
£1200 Currency, or about £1000 St*. The Flat 


part of his Farm almost joins the Connecticut 
River ; and is of a sandy nature, but the remain- 
der, to the Westward of his House, wch stands 


upon a pleasent Emminence, isa loamy Soil. Mr 
Wells has made considerable Additions to his 
Dwelling and out Offices, Built large new Barn 
and Cyder House. The Farm is every were well 
Water'd with excellent Springs of Soft Water and 
his House & Farm Yard supplied from Springs 
Adjacint weh is conducted under ground in Wood- 
en Tubes, in the Kitchen is [a] Wooden Cistern 
where the Water is coming in run out all the Year 
and so it does into a Wooden trough in the Farm 


Yard. This isa convenience I never saw before | 


in the United States, but wch is, I understand, 
very Common in the State of Vermont, where I 
now am for the Divisional line, between this & 
Massachuset State, runs 10 Miles to the Westw4 
of Brattleboréugh. I remained at Mt Wells the 
remainder of this and the following Day,, was 
treated with great Hospitality and kindness both 
by him and M* Wells. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22ND. Took leave of 
M' & M"™ Wells and road 15 Miles towards West- 
minister over a very Mountainous Country Dined 
& baited my Horse at a Tavern, and then proceed 





see in England. 
| Cheese & Butter is made both in this & Vermont 





ers who keeps an excellent House and where 
every Traveller will meet a polite reception from 
the Squire and his Lady, at least I may safely 
venture to say this if they use every guest as they 
treated me. 

Fripay, SEPTEMBER 25p. Departed from M' 
Spooners at 10 in the Morning after Viewing his 
Farm, & Road to Bellasses, or what is nore com- 
monly called the great Falls. Previous, however, 
to my crossing the Wooden Bridge wch Erected 
across the Connecticut upon the Falls, I light 
from my Horse & Step’d into a Shop were a Man 
was forging Iron. The Bellows was blown by a 
Water Wheel, and the Sledge hammer Worked 
by the same means, the first of the kind I had 
ever seen. In crossing the Bridge I Enterted into 
New Hampshire State and rode 10 Miles to 
Charleston, where I dined, after wch I mounted 
my Horse and Rode 11 Miles further to Cap" 
Cookes Tavern in The Township of Clermont, 
here I stopped all Night. Except a little level 
Land on the Banks of the River, the whole of 
the Country on both Sides of the River is hilly 
and broken, but the Land is loamy & good. 
Cap" Cooke shewed me his Cheese Room whch 
contained a Number of as fine Cheeses as any I 
I understand a vast quantity of 


State, for Exportation, part is sent over Land to 


| Portsmouth & Boston, and part down the Con- 


necticut River to New York. 
SaTurDAY, SEPTEMBER 24TH. I went from 
Cookes 12 Miles to a single Tavern kept by Coll. 


| Kemble, a very Intelligent Man, & Break fasted, 


after weh rode 11 Miles further to Hanover and 
took up my abode at Genl Breusters Tavern, weh 
is situat’d at the Corner of a beautiful Square, 


| the East side of weh is Occupied by Dartmouth 


Colliege, a very handsome Building 150 by 50 
feet, with a small Cupola & Turret on the Center. 
The Colliege froonts towards the West & com- 
mands a fine View of the Connecticut River and 
the lofty Woods of Vermont. I went down to 
the River to see the New bridge Major Rufus 
Graves is constructing. The Bridge is to be 
built of Wood & to consist of one Arch only of 
200 feet wide for that is the Weadth of the Con- 
necticut River at this place. Norwich, a small 
Town on the Vermont side, will be equally bene- 
fitted by the Erection of this Bridge. There 
were very few Studients at Dartmouth whilst 
I was there, but prior to the Commencement wch 
is every Year on the fourth Wednesday in Au- 
gust, the number was 160 and upwards. On 
Sunday I went to Church Twice, heard two long 


8 Miles to Westminister a small Town pleasented | tedious Sermons Preached by the Rev4 
Situated upon a rising Ground on the Banks of | a Clergyman from Vermont, who is an indiffer- 


the Connecticut River, surrounded [by] a body of 
nice Level Land, from thence I went two Miles 


ent Orator. The Church wch was built lately, is 
a very spacious Building, well Pew’d and a large 
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Gallery where the Coleigians Sit. 

Turspay, SEPTEMBER 27TH. Took leave of | 
Gen! Bruster at Noon and bent my Course to- | 
wards Portsmouth wech layes ENE from Lanover. 
I only got 15 Miles this Day, the Road being very | 
Hilly & rough. From the appearance of the 
Stumps, the Country I travelled over to Day | 
has not been Setled above 15 or 20 Years All 
the Orchards are of course young but seem to | 
thrive well owing chiefly to their being Planted | 
upon high Ground. Indeed in all my Travels | 
through the different I have Observed that the 
Orchards on Hills do better than those planted | 
in Vallies or level Ground. The people are now 
every were busy in Harvesting their Indian 
Corn. There isa Unversal failure of Corn in all-| 
the four States passed ‘through where the Soil 
was Sandy part in Connecticut, Occasioned by 
the Drought but in some parts of Vermont & | 
New Hampshire where the Soil is Loamy the 
Crops are abundant. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28TH. Quitted Mr. 
Wadley'’s « single House where I slept in the 
Township of Canaan and road 8 Miles to Bull- 
ock’s Tavern in Grafton Township where I break- 
fasted and where I was detained by the Rain un- 
til 2°Clock then departed in Company with a 
Mr. Billings of Lebanon and road 16 Miles 14 of 
weh was an uninhabited Wilderness to a Tavern 
kept by Mr Thompson where we stop‘ all Night. 
Here we found an excellent Stable for our Horses 
and civil treatment from the Land lord and his 
Wife. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29TH. Left Thomp- 
sons at 7 °Clock and road 9 Miles to Salsbury 
to Breakfast. This is a considerable Town and | 
great deal of Land Cultivated about wel is tol- 


| Hampshire. 





erably good. This part of the Country has been | 
long Settled, Chiefly Grazing Farins, with fine | 
thriving Apple Orchards upon them. but all that 
I noticed were planted too thick, the Trees not | 
being above 12 or 14 Feet assundecr. from Sals- 
bury we went 16 Miles to Concord a flourishing | 
Town where the Legislature of this State N. H. | 
sit in a Temporary Court House Erected for that 
purpose. Concord stands upon the Merrymack 
River over weh is built an elegant Wooden 
Bridge of two Arches that are 170 feet each in 
Length and 40 feet wide, finished last Year. | 
There is Toll gate Erected on the Concord side | 
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800 Barrels of Cyder was made last Ycar, their 
Crops are very Inconsiderable this Season. 
Fripay, SepTreMBER 30TH. Took leave of the 


| Squire & his Lady early in the Morn* & road 14 


Miles to Deerfields to Breakfast. This is a Town- 
ship of tolerable good Land, the Farms & the 
Fields very large. Here Major James Lady gave 
me a good Breakfast of Tea New Laid Eggs 
Toast &c., after.I road through a Country of in- 
different Land 11 Miles to Poplin Township 
where I Stop* to bait my Horse at M' Rennels Tav- 


| ern and then proceeded 10 Miles further to Ex- 


terand put up at M' Fulsoms an excellent but 
expensive Tavern pleasantly Situated in the Cen- 


| ter of the Town near the Court House and Front- 


ing the River. Exeter is a Considerable Inland 
Town where they Build Ships of 3 & 400 Tons 
Burthen and send them down to Portsmouth. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1st. Left M' Fulsoms af- 
ter Breakfast and passed through twosmall Towns 


| Strattam & Greenland, 14 Miles to Portsmouth 


I found the Road ‘excellent and the Country fine 
and tolerably well Cultivated all the way from 
Exeter to Portsmouth. I remained two Days at 
Col. Brewsters Tavern in Portsmouth wch is a 
crouded Ill Bpilt irregular Town, altho it is ad- 
vantageously Situated for Trade. 

TuEspAy, OcroBER 4TH. Left Brewsters after 
Breakfast, who charged me 6 Dollars for the time 
I was there. Journey’d 6 Miles when I crossed 
a Capital Bridge Built over the Piscativay River 
wch seperates the District of Maine from New 
6 Miles further brought me to Do- 
ver a large Town, and from thence 6 Miles to 
Berwick another good Town, where several saw 
Mills are Erected on the River, and where Ship 
Building is carried on. Here I Staid all Night at 
M' Higgins Tavern, & sett of thenext Morning & 
Travelled 14 Miles to Cocks Tavern where I Break- 
fasted, & then proceeded 18 Miles to Bradburys 
where I slept. in these 18 Miles I passed through 
Kennybunk a Handsome Village, and Crossed 
afterwards Saco River by a Toll Bridge. There 
are a Considerable number of Houses on each Side 
of Bridge wch are in seperate Townships from 
wch they take their Names, Viz Biddeford and 

immediately above the Bridge are 
great falls in the River wch has enabled the In- 
habitants of each Town to Erect 10 or 12 Saw 
Mills wceh were all going at the time a Passed. 


where foot Passengers pay one Penny & a/| vas quantitis of Lumber are exported from this 
Horse two pence. After bating our Horses at | place to the West Indies, &. 

Stickners Tavern we road 5 Miles to Pembroke| THurspAy, OcToBER 6TH. Left Bradburies at 
where I put up at Squire Bartlets Tavern, but | Noon and Arrived at Portland a Distance of 14 
my fellow Traveller went on 11 Miles further on | Miles at 3 °Clock in the Afternoon and put up at 
y* road to Boston. The Squire & his Wife are | M' Motleys the best Tavern in Portland. The 
very good sort of people for they gave me a nice | Country from Portsmouth to this place is tolera- 
Supper & a very comfortable Bed. There many | bly Level well waterd and the Soil in many pla- 
large good Farms in this Township wch have/| ces thin, several good Farm Houses upon the 
Capital Orchards, from one of wch I understand | Raod who have all got small Apple Orchards but 
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the Climate is too cold for Peaches. I saw Plum 
& Pear Trees but few or no Cherries. Portland 
is a very Smart Seaport Town where a great deal 
of Commerce is carried many excellent Houses 
in it with two Churches a Court House & Acade- 
my this is reckoned one of the best & safest Har- 
bors in the United States, and y* greatest part 
of the Town is Situated upon a pleasent dry 
gravely Emmince wch Commands a fine pros- 
pect of the Sea & the unumerable Islands that 
surround the Harbor. not liking my Accom- 
modation at M* Motlys I left Portland after 
Dinner on my return to Portsmouth & slept to 
Bradburys. next Day after Breakfast I road 10 
Miles to Cap‘ Bunards, a tolerable Tavern where 
I dined, leaving this House about 3 °Clock with | 
an intention of going only 44 Miles further to 
Clarks but trusting more to my own recollection 
of the Road then that of my Horse, I misced the 
Road and was in consequence Obliged ride over a 
sandy Pitch Pine Plain of 8 Miles before I came 
to any House and this was a Col. Emerys, in Sand- 
ford Township. Here I was Hospitably enter- | 
tained all Night. 

Sunpay, OcroBer 9TH. Departed from Em- 
erys in the Morning, rode 7} Miles cross the 
Country to the Post Road and tarred the remain- 
der of the Day at M' Rogers’s Tavern 9 Miles from | 
Berwick. Here I met with a Major Savage a po- 
lite Gentlemanly Man, who behaved very Civily 
and tooke me in the Afternoon to his House to | 
Drink Tea with his Wife who appears to be an 
agreeable well behaved Woman. 

Monpay, OcToBerR 10TH. Left M' Rogers's after | 
Breakfast & road 13 Miles to Dover, where I din- | 
ed and baited my Horse at Cogshels Tavern, after 
proceeded on 12 Miles and arrived at Portsmouth 
in the Event at Col' Brewsters. In expectation of | 
recig Lres from my Son I waited at Portsmouth | 
untill Thursday the 13th. when I departed for 
Boston. Breakfasted at Wells Tavern at Hamp- | 
ton 15 Miles from Portsmouth ; then rode 22 | 
Miles further through Salsbury a Considerable 
Town to Ipswich a very large Town and staid 
all Night at Major Swaysis who keeps a very éx- 
cellent Tavern. 

Fray, OcToser 141. Left Ipswich this 
Morning and rode through Newburyport, a fine 
Seaport Town. breakfast’ at Webbs in Salem 
14 Miles from Ipswich, from thence Journey’d 
on 12 Miles to Charleston, and after Crossing 
Charles’s Rivar on a very long Wooden Bridge I 
entered Boston & put up at the Cromwell’s Head 
in School Street kept by M* Mahoney, a very civ- 
il Irish man who I find had been at Bengal with 
M' Bristow as Steward. 


Continued at Boston untill Wednesday the 19th | 
Oct’, When I departed for Providence in Rhode | 


Island State. It being 12 °Clock when I left | 





Boston Only rode 19 Miles this Day through the 
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Towns of Roxbury Dedham to Walpole where I 
lodged all Night at a Tavern kept by Hartshorn 
and Holmes where I had a good Bed and civil 
treatment. 

Tuurspay, OcToBER 20TH. Departed from 
Walpole in the Morning and rode 8 Miles to 
Breakfast at Man’s Tavern opposite to the Meeting 
ing House in the Township of Rantham, from 
thence 9 Miles to Attleborough where I baited 
my Horse and 9 Miles further brought me to 
Providence where I tooke up my Dwelling at M' 
Holmes Tavern in the Main Street near the State 
House. Here I fared well & the Charges the 
whole Expense being only 84 Dollars for 5 Days 
and six Nights for self and Horse. 

WEDNESDAY, OcroBek 26TH. Left Holmes at 
8 *Clock in the Afternoon for Newport and rode 
11 Miles to Warren where I staid all Night at 
Coles’s Tavern where I met: with Civility and At- 
tention. Warren is a Considerable Town and 
Providence River where they Build Ships and 
other Vessells. 

Trurspay, OcroBER 27th. After Breakfast’I 
set of from Coles’s and rode 10 Miles to Bristol, 
Crossed the Ferry to Rhode Island and Jour- 
neyd on 5 Miles Cornells Tavern where If dined. 
Within half a Mile of this Tavern stands the 
House near the great Road where Gen! Prescott 


| was surprized and taken Prisoner by an Ameri- 
| can Colonel Barton 2 Irish Sailors & a Person 


who undertooke to be their Conductor. The 


| House has been rebuilt since the War, has a small 
| Farm belon® to it of 60 or 70 Acres of good Land 


and is for Sale, Purchase Price I understand is 
5000 Dolls. four Milles travelling after Passing 
the above House brought me to Newport where I 


| tooke up my Quarters at M" Amry’s, an excellent 


Boarding House Independant of good Beds and a 
bountifull. M'™ Amry herself is one of the 


| Most Motherly, kind, chearfull, and facetious 


Women I ever met with. during the 8 Days I 
Lodged in this good Womans House I tooke sev- 
eral rides both on the East & West side of the 


| Island with wch I much charmed for the Land is 


in general good, and the stone Fences well built. 
In short this Island wants nothing but Wood 
to make it one of the most delightfull Spots in 
the Universe ; and it astonishes me to see the 
Farmers so remiss in Planting new Orchards and 
other usefull Trees such as Butter Wood Birch & 
Wild Cherry, all of wch seemes to thrive well on 
Rhode Island. 

Sunpay, November 6Tu. Took leave of 
Rhode Island at 9 °Clock in the Morn®. Crossed 
the Ferry to Cannonicut Island when I mounted 
my Horse and rode 1 Mile across the Island where 
another Ferry Boat was ready to carry me to the 
main. This and the other Ferry. are reckoned 
three Miles each, but the last did not appear to 
me to be abdve two. Mounted my Horse again ; 
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rode 8 Miles; was overtaken by a Storm wceh 
obliged me to take Shelter in a small Public 
House in South Kingston. Here I dined & then 
Travelled on 12 Miles to Charleston where I tar- 
ry’d all Night at M" Stanton’s where I got an ex- 

‘ cellent Supper, excellent Bed, and an excellent 
Breakfast next Morn*. From the Ferry above 
mentioned to Charleston the road runs Parellel 
with the Sound and is a broken stoney Country ; 
and altho the Soil in general is very indiffer- 
ent, yet the Farmers keep considerable Dairies & 
make very fine Cheese. 

Monpay, NoveMBER 7TH. After Breakfast I 
rode 12 Miles on the Road to New London wch 
is four Miles beyond the Divisional Line wch sep- 
erates Rhode Isiand from Connecticut State, and 
dined at Stoning Town at Cap® Collins’s Tavern. 
from thence 11 Miles ride brought me to the 
River Thames, where I crossed in a Boat to 
New London and put up at M™ Minor’s Tavern 
where I staid untill Wednesday Morn’. The 
Road from Charleston to New London is very 
rocky and Hilly and the Land looks very poor. 

WEDNEsDAY, NOVEMBER 9TH. Left New Lon- 


don & rode 14 Miles to Norwich where I dined | 


after wch proceeded 10 Miles to Lebanon & put 
up at Cap" Duttons. This appears to be an ex- 
cellent Township of Land is any I have seen in 
this State but apprehend it is but indifferently 
Watered. 

TaurspAy, NoveEMBER 10TH. Left Duttons & 
rode 12 Miles to Whites Tavern, where I break- 
fasted & then Proceeded on 16 Miles to Harford 
where I arrived in the Even & put up at Dwights 
Tavern where I staid before. The Road from 


New London to Harford is very good, being al- | 


most all Turnpike, and the Country in general 
very good. 

Frmay, NoveMBER 11TH. Quitted Harford 
and rode 16 Miles to Middletown. Here I staid 
all Day, visited M' Watkinson’s Family, and set 
of next Day to Wallingford where I sataid untill 
Monday the 14” of Nov', then went on to 
New Haven, and put up at M'* Smith’s. Here I 
continued untill ffriday the 18', then departed 
and rode 14 Miles to Strattford where I Lodged 
all Night at Lovejoys Tavern. This House is 
small and y® Lodging Rooms indifferent ; but 
the Hostler is an excellent fellow & rubbed my 
Horse well. 

SaturDAY, NOVEMBER 19TH. Rode in the Morn* 
8 Miles to Fairetield, where M' Penfield gave me 
an excellent. Dined at Gregery’s, at Norwalk 
and then rode 10 Miles to M' Webbs at Stanford. 

Monpay, NovEMBER 21st. Left M' Webbs 
this Morn’ and rode 12 Miles to Rye, where I 
dined at Quintars, an extravant Land lord. 
from thence proceeded on to East Chester where 


I slept all Night in a good Bed at M* Guions. | 


The next Mornt rose early and rode tu Frogs 
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Neck, 5 Miles from East Chester to my ffriend 
M' Heatons, wch concluded this Journey. 


V.—ORIGIN OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


By Cotonget Tomas F. De Vor. 


The learned annalist of the American Pulpit, 
Doctor William B. Sprague of Albany, while 
noticing the origin of Unitarianism in the city 
of New York, follows the general impressicn of 
those who are familiar with the subject when he 
says, ‘* The first Sermon ever preached in the city 
‘*of New York, before Unitarians, as such, was 
‘*by Doctor Channing, in a private house, on 
‘* the twenty-fifth of April, 1819; ” but, in gath- 
ering historical information on another subject, 
the writer has found a notice of what appears to 
have been a much earlier appearance of Unjta- 
rianism in New York, if, indeed, it was not its 
earliest appearance in the United States. 

In the month of January, 1794, Mr. John But- 
ler appears to have engaged from Mr. Joshua See- 
ly, his ‘‘ Large Assembly Room,” then located 
in Courtlund-street, near Broadway. Inthisroom, 
Mr. Butler gave a lecture, in which he must have 
introduced ‘‘the liberality of his principles;” 
and, although there was no mention made of 
Unitarianism at that time, we find there was 


| a Society organized, very soon afterwards, called 


the ‘* Unitarian Society.” 


The first notice appeared on the twenty-fourth 
of January of that year, in these words: 


‘*To THECLERGY. Mr. Butler being informed 
‘*that improper liberties have been taken in the 
**pulpit and upon the altar, in consequence of 


| **the liberality of the principles he has endeav- 


‘*oured to inculcate, begs leave to acquaint the 
‘*clergy and others, that he has been prevailed 
‘*upon to deliver another lecture, at the great 
‘*Room, in Courtland St., next Sunday even- 
‘*ing, at six o’clock, that those who have public- 
‘*ly condemned his doctrine may have an op- 
‘*pertunity of refuting them, after which he 
‘hopes they will will cease to calumniate a per- 
‘*son, who having truth for his object, has given 
‘*them repeated opportunities of contradicting 
‘** him. January 24. 2t.” 


On the first of February, the following article 
appeared on the newspapers : 


‘* Messrs. Cartps & Swaine. I was induced 


| ‘* from the advertisement in your paper, last week, 


“to attend Mr. Butler’s lecture, and from the 
“number of his hearers, (if his doctrines are 
‘‘erroneous,) the evil is truly alarming. I ex- 
‘*pected some person of abilities would have 
‘“step’d forward to confute so dangerous a doc- 
‘*trine, which, if suffered to be delivered, may 
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‘* produce the worst consequences. It is to be 
‘*hoped some of the clergy will condescend to 
‘*op this Sole Mending Lecturer. as I under- 
‘* stand he intends lecturing again on next Sun- 
** day. A Lover or TRUTH.” 


In the same papers, the following advertisement 
appeared : ; 

‘* ADVERTISEMENT. As Mr. Butler intends lec- | 
‘**turing again to-morrow, we hope the clergy 
** will exert themselves to prevent his dissemin- 
‘* ating doctrines, which, if false, must, from the 
“increasing number of his hearers, become very 
‘* alarming.” 

On the fifth of February, the following com- 
munication appeared in the papers of the city: 

‘* Messrs.CHILps&Swarne. Having constant- 
**ly attended Mr. Butler’s lectures, and thought 
‘**that, however his doctrines may be disapprov- | 
‘ed, his liberality must be admired, the circum- | 





** stance of collecting money on my entrance last 
‘* Sunday, now leads me to doubt the sincerity 
“of his former professions. I take the liberty, | 
“therefore, of calling on him to inform the pub- 
‘*lic how he reconciles such conduct with his de- 
‘*clarations of not making a trade of religion, 
‘*and shall make no comment on his principles 
** or opinions till we have his reply. A. B.” 


On the following day, Mr. Butler thus re- | 
sponded to ‘‘ A, B.”: | 

** Messrs. Cornps&Swarne. Observingin your | 
‘*paper of yesterday, an address signed ‘ A. B.’ | 
** which accuses me of a dereliction of my form- | 
‘* er principles, I can confidently assure the pub- | 
**lic, that I was intirely ignorant of the circum- | 
‘*stance alluded to, till informed of it by a 
*‘friend in the room, and that I have not re- | 
** ceived any of the money there collected:; and | 
‘*in order to vindicate my character, and princi- | 
“*ples, which I hope ever to preserve inviolate, | 
“‘T call upon Mr. Seely, the proprietor of the 
**Room, publickly to state, by whose authority | 
** he adopted a measure to which I ever had the 
“* greatest aversion. Freely admitting the im- | 
** position complained of, and detesting the idea | 
‘*of making a trade of religion, I require an | 
** immediate answer of Mr. Seely, who has acted | 
‘* without my knowledge. JoHN ButiER.” 


In the Daily Advertiser of the seventh of Feb- | 
a Mr. Seely ‘thus answered Mr. Butler's de- 
mand : 


‘* Messrs. Curips & Swarms. I saw in your 
‘* paper of yesterday, Mr. Butler called on me to 
‘* inform the public the reason of his receiving 
**the money at the door of which he had given 
** lectures. 

‘*¥ do hereby inform the public that it was 
*‘not Mr. Butler’s direction, neither had he any 
** profit thereby. But we had formerly left it 
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‘*to the generosity of the public, and made a 
‘* collection in the room ; but found their gene- 
‘* rosity such that they would split and tear pen- 
‘* ny bills in two and three pieces in order that 
‘‘each one might put in something ; and that 
** would not pay me for my room, fire, candles, 
‘* servants, etc., or enable me to pay my rent. 
‘*They at sometimes collected 8s. sometimes 
*¢ 10s. and at no time collected sufficient to pay 
‘* what Mr. Butler’s friends engaged to pay me.” 


On the fourteenth of March, 1794, Mr. Butler 
published the following Card: 

‘*Untrartan Society. As the clergy have 
‘* generously invited Mr. Butler to a private con- 
‘* ference, which he apprehends will be attended 
‘¢ with no public benefit, he invités such of them 
‘*as wish to avoid misrepresentations and answer 
‘*him through the channel of a newspaper, to 
‘*favor him with their attendance at his lecture 
‘*room, next Sunday evening, and his object be- 
**ing to search the scriptures, and make public 
‘‘the arguments for and against his doctrine, he 
‘“assures them that, notwithstanding one shilling 


| ** each will be received from the rest of the com- 


‘* pany, they will be admitted gratis.” 


Two weeks later, Mr. Butler thus continued 
the contest, through the papers of the day: 


‘* Unrrarian Socrety. In consequence of the 
‘* censures levelled at Mr. Butler’s character and 
‘* principles, by a certain divine of the Romish 
‘* persuasion, he intends to deliver a lecture on 
‘‘Sunday evening, precisely at seven o'clock, 
‘* when the pious father may attend, if he pleases, 
‘‘and confute the doctrines he so confidently 
‘*¢ condemns, or, if he be disposed to save trouble, 
‘*Mr. Butler will wait upon him at his own place 
‘* of worship, if he may be allowed the same 
‘* priviledge. AssEMBLY Room, 27 March.” 


On the twenty-ninth of March, the following 


| Card appeared in the public prints: 


‘TRUTH NEEDS NO DISGUISE. Though Mr. 
‘* Butler’s doctrine may be represented as dan- 
‘* gerous, yet he cannot be accused of being il- 
‘*liberal, as he gives any one the liberty to 
‘* convict him of error. - Did Calvin, or Luther, 
‘‘act thus? Did Whitfield or Westly? Did the 
‘* founder of our religion, or any promoter of a 
“new doctrine, ever hold forth the priviledge 
‘*he does? Why then do not our Ministers em- 
‘* brace the opportunity he gives them? Why not 
‘* confute his doctrines, if they know them to be 
“false? To insult him in their pulpits is only 
“to excite curiosity and advertise his princi- 
‘*ples. One of the arguments of this Unitarian 
‘* orator is, that unless the clergy are kept like 
‘* furniture upon a mantle-piece, more for orna- 
“ment than utility, it is their. businesss to con- 
‘*fute him; and, that if they know him to be 
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“ disseminating false principles, they are more | ‘*every solid and rational argument. If then, 


‘‘eulpable than he is, for suffering it. We hope, 
‘“ however, they may continue to merit the re- 


‘spect we have been taught to pay them, by a | 


‘strict adherence to the duties of their office. 

“To combat error is among the foremost. If 
“they allow him to proceed, without at- 
“tempting to answer him, it may lead to a pre- 
‘sumption that they are deterred by the truth 
‘‘of what he advances, or that ‘there is some- 
“* thing rotten in the State of Denmark.’” 


On the fourth of April, 1794, the newspapers 





contained the following article : 


“Unirarian Socrety. Mr. Butler having 
“given his reasons for fixing a price of admis- 
‘« gion to his lectures, and Mr. Bardin having a 
“decided objection against a free entrance, he 
‘means to continue them on the same plan. As 
“it has not been adopted with a view of con- 
eealing his principles, which he wishes to make 
‘‘as public as possible, but of securing, togeth- 
“er with his expenses, a decent deportment in 
‘his hearers; he would wish it to be understood 
‘that ladies and children are to be admitted 
‘“with gentlemen; and as pulpit declamations 
‘‘Jead him to apprehend that his sentiments have 
‘been grossly misrepresented, he hopes that such 
‘of the clergy as may not be on duty, on Sun- 


“day evening, will accept of a friendly invita- 
‘tion to his lecture, in order that their own ev- 
‘idence may be their future guide.” 


On the eleventh of April there appeared the 
following 
“ ADDRESS TO TRINITARIANS.” 
‘* FRIENDS : 
‘‘ Though my sentiments differ materially from 
“those of yourClergy, yet luseno artifice to propa- | 
“gatethem. Iftheir's be true, they cansurely dis- 
“prove mine ; and would it not be more to their 
‘‘ credit than to insult your understandings by de- 
‘*siring you not to hear me? What would they 
‘‘say of me, if I were to act upon the same 
‘principle? Have I not promised to desist, if 
‘they convince me that] am in the wrong? And 
‘*what more can they expect of me? Or what 
“less could I have asked of them than an im- 
‘‘partial hearing? But they observe not the 
“golden rule: their works and their words have 
‘“‘not corresponded. They are unwilling to be 
‘open to conviction; wise enough to pereeive 
‘their mistake; but not candid enough to own 
‘‘it. Surely their characters have appeared to 
‘* greater advantage, than upon the present occa- 
‘sion. If I have misled my hearers, could 
‘‘they display their wisdom to better purpose 
“than to show my error? But, cloathed with 
“dignity, they would appear to disregard every 
‘‘ remonstrance, and affect to treat with contempt 





‘*you have any regard for truth, it becomes 
‘*your duty to interfere. Tell them, justice re- 
‘* quires that those who have publicly accused 
‘*me of propagating false doctrine, should prove 
‘*the fact or publicly retract the accusation. 
‘¢Tell them that if, after the invitations I have 
‘* given; they suffer me to deliver tenets which 
‘*they know to be dangerous, they only can be 
‘* justly chargeable with the consequences; and 
‘* tell them, also, that you allow them large salaries 
“* for defending the Truth ; and that their alterna- 
‘* tive is, to confute my principles, if false, or to 
‘*transfer their robes of office to worthier suc- 


| ** cessors. 


‘* Joun ButTuer.” 


On the following day, [April 12, 1794] there 
appeared the following: 

‘* UNITARIAN Socrety. Whether the absence 
‘‘ of the clergy, last Sunday, may have been pre- 
‘* meditated, or owing to previous engagements, 
‘¢ is best known to themselves. Mr. Butler, how- 
‘ever, informs them, and the public, that if they 
‘*are prepared, his lecture-room will be open for 
‘*their reception to-morrow evening; but if, in 
‘‘their superior judgment, it be unlawful to do 
‘** good on the Sabbath, it remains with them to 
‘* propose a more suitable time, and he hopes 
‘*their respective Societies will not, in future, 
‘‘ blame him, if in consequence of their neglect 


| ‘of duty, Unitarian principles should triumph 


‘*¢ over blind misteries.” 


On the eighteenth of April, 1794, the follow- 
ing Card was published in the papers in New 
York. 

‘* UNITARIAN Society. If the candid indul- 
‘* gence shown to the foreigner, who opposed cer- 
‘*tain of Mr. Butler's principles, last Sunday, 
‘*should induce other opponents to come for- 
‘* ward in future, he hopes they may also be in- 
‘* duced toimitate that gentleman's liberality, and, 
‘*as an English clergyman, who objected not to a 
‘tavern, but attended on two successive even- 
“ings, has been frank enough to declare hisap- 
‘* probation of Mr. Butler’s conduct in allowing 
‘* free scope to fair argument, the clergy of this 
‘*city will as frankly, perhaps, state their pious 
‘scruples to the public, or point out to them 
‘some impropriety in his several invitations. 
‘* Those ladies and gentlemen who mean to hon- 
‘‘or him with their presence, next Sunday, will 
‘* please to attend at a quarter past seven o'clock. 

** ASSEMBLY Room, April 18th.” 


With the following Card, which appeared on 
the twenty-sixth of April, 1794, we dismiss the 
subject, since the extracts which we have present- 
ed, very clearly indicate that the ‘‘ Unitarian §o- 
‘* ciety” was an institution existing in the city of 
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New: York, nearly a quarter of a century before 
the date assigned as its origin, by Doctor Sprague 
and other learned historians of the denomination : 


‘*UnrTartan Society. The gentleman who 
‘** promised to lecture next Sunday evening, is 
‘* obliged to decline in consequence of indispo- 
“sition, but that the public may not be disap- 
‘*pointed, Mr. Butler will attend as usual.” 


VI.—THE GOSPEL PIONEER, IN WESTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


By Proressor E. F. RockwEt. 


The wise man asks, ‘‘ What can the man do that 
‘** cometh after the King? Even that which hath 
** been already done.’”’? The same may be asked 
in regard to the labors and researches of Doctors 
William Henry Foote and E. W. Caruthers, in 
gathering and recording facts and traditions 
connected with the early history of North Car- 
olina, and especially that of the Presbyterian 
‘Church therein. 

But we think that some other things of inter- 
est can be gleaned with regard to one name that 
filled a prominent place in our Church, a little 
more than a century ago—the name of one who 
was diligent and active, ‘‘ in labors more abund- 
‘‘ant,” from 1715 to 1758, but who disappear- 
ed from public view and sank into the grave, al- 
most unnoticed and unknown in this then wilder- 
ness; and not a stone tells where he was buried. 

We refer to the first missionary and gospel 
pioneer in Western North Carolina, Rev. John 
Thompson, who traversed this region before the 
days of M’Adden, M’ Whorter, Spencer, Craighead, 
etc. 

He was a native of Ireland, and came to New 
York, asa licentiate, with a family, in 1715. 
Soon after, he went to Lewes, in Delaware, and 
was ordained there in 1717. After a few years, 
for want of support, in 1729, he went to New- 
castle, in the same State, and remained there on- 
ly till 1732, when he removed to Chestnut Level. 
In 1739, being appointed by Donegal Presbytery 
to itinerate in the Valley of Virginia, he visited 
that region. 

A call for his labors was presented to his Pres- 
bytery, by the congregation of Opequhon; and 
he requested a dismission from his charge, to re- 
move to Virginia, but his request was not grant- 
ed, nor was he released, till 1744, when he made 
his home in the Valley, being entrusted with the 
charge of missionary operations in Western Vir- 
ginia. In fulfillment of the duties of his office, 
this same year, he for the first time visited North 
‘Carolina. 

This must have been after May, of that year; 
for, in the Records of the Synod.of Philadelphia, 
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we find that ‘‘ A representation from many peo- 
‘*le of North Carolina, was laid before the 
‘* Synod, showing their desolate condition, and 
‘* requesting that Synod would take their estate into 
‘* consideration; and petitioning that we would 
‘appoint one of our number to correspond with 
‘them. Ordered, That Mr. John Thompson cor- 
‘*respond with them.” What part of the State 
this petition came from, does not appear—in this 
part of it, the first settlements began between 
1740 and 1750; and in Jones’s Defence, it is said 
that the first settlers in Mecklenburg came in 1750. 
Mr. Foote says, ‘‘scattered settlements were 
‘*made along the Catawba, from Beattie’s Ford 
‘*to Mason’s, some time before the country be- 
**came the object of emigration to any consider- 
‘** able extent, probably about the year 1740. + 
* * «By 1745, the settlements in what is now 
‘* Mecklenburg and Cabarrus-counties, were nu- 
** merous; and about 1750, and onward, for afew 
‘* years, the settlements grew dense fora fron- 
‘‘ tier, and were uniting themselves into congre- 
‘* gations.” * It is probably, then, that the Evan- 
gelist visited, at that time, people who petitioned 
in Counties farther North and East, which would 
naturally be first occupied; although Wayne, 
Franklin, Caswell, Rockingham, etc., according 
to Doctor Caruthers, were not settled till about 
1750.+ Buthe also says that, ‘‘ from 1745 to 1758, 
‘*the two Synods of Philadelphia and New York 
‘* appointed missionaries frequently to North Car- 
** olina, as well as to the other Provinces of the 
‘*South.” Mr. Thompson did not probably re- 
main long on that visit. Mr. Foote says that he 
was here at the time of his appointment ; and he 
is recorded absent from Synod that year. That 
he was a prominent member of the Synod of 
Philadelphia, appears from his being appointed 
on important Committees to prepare papers, con- 
duct correspondence, etc. Thus, in 1788, he was 
on a Committee to draft a letter in reply to a let- 
ter from the Synod, in Ireland. At the same Ses- 
sion he was on a Committee to draft instructions 
for another Committee to wait upon the Governor 
of Virginia, to procure the favor and counten- 
ance of the Government of that Province, in 
behalf of the Presbyterian settlers in the back 
parts of it. He was on the Commission of Synod, 
in 1789 ; and attended most of the meetings of 
Synod to the time of his death, in 17538. 

He had no unimportant share in the division 
of 1741, into what was called ‘‘ The old side,” 
and ‘‘ The new side.” ‘* He took an active and, in 
**some respects,” says Doctor Hodge, ‘‘a very 
‘*mistaken part in opposition to Mr. Whitfield 
‘€and Mr. Tennent; yet no one can read his 
‘* writings without being impressed with respect 
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* Sketches of North Carolina, 201. 
t Lifeof Caldwell, 98. 
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‘* for his character and talents. And it isa gratify- 
‘ing fact that Mr. Tennent himself, after the ex- 
“ citement of controversy had subsided, came to 
‘¢speak of him in terms of affectionate regard. 
‘*‘ Indeed, were nothing known of these men but 
‘¢their controversial writings, the reader could 
“hardly fail to think, that in humility, candor, 
‘‘ and Christian temper, Mr. Thompson was great- 
‘¢]y superior to his opponent.”* He published 
several discourses and, in 1741, a pamphlet on 
Church Government, which was answered by Rev. 
Samuel Blair of New Londonderry, Pennsylvan- 
ia. Of this answer,—called A vindication of 
those opposed to Mr. Thompson, —we have a copy. | 
In 1742, he published a Sermon on the nature of 
Conviction for Sin and, in 1749, An Hxplication 
of the Shorter Catechism. Of this latter, we have 
often heard in the country above us, but have | 
never seen a copy: in Webster’s History of the 
Presbyterian Church, one is spoken of in the 
hands of Rev. B. M. Smith, D. D., at Union 
‘ Seminary, Virginia.+ 

His descendants, in this region, have a tradition 
that he published something for the special ben- 
efit of his daughters, of whom he had three, his 
wife having died early. They probably allude 
to this Catechism. An old gentleman in this vi- 
cinity speaks of it as well known here in early 
times, and in common use. 

And here, as the sentiments of the quotation 
are so valuable in themselves, and serve to show 
both the talents of the man and his piety, we 
cannot forbear to insert in this article, an ex- 


* History of the Presbyterian Church. Part 1., Page 152. 


+ Doctor Smith has kindly furnished the title and a de- 
scription of the Catechism—perhaps the only copy in exist- 
ence; and which, as he says, belonged to his grandfather, 
an Eider in the old Cumberland Church, one of the oldest 
organized Churches in that part of Virginia. The title is: 


‘An 
“ EXPLIOATION 
“of the 
“ Snorter CaTRoHisM 
“ Composed by the 
“ Assembly of Divines 
“Commonly called the 
“ Westminister Assembly: 
“*Wherein the several Qus and Ans of the sd 8. C., are re- 
“solved, explained, &c., &c. 
‘By JOHN THOMPSON, A. M. & Y. D. M. 
“Tn the county of Amelia. 
‘“ WILLIAMSBURG: 
“Printed by am Parks, ;. 
‘Printed by William Parks, MDCCXLIX.” 


He remarks that it is a plain but very full explication of 
the Shorter Catechism, somewhat after the manner of Fish- 





er and Vincent. He has a long — in his Dedication, 
from the Preface of the latter. e explanations are some- 
times so full as to forbid the idea that he expected them to 
be committed to memory; though the ideas and efforts of 
the folks of those times, on such matters, were far beyond 
ours. He gives an ‘‘ Appznprx I” containing the 
Articles, “reduced to the form of a Catechism in order to 
“render them more easy and ready tobe committed to 
“memory,” an Appenprx Il. in which are The Asser- 
tions of Lambeth, d upon by the Archbishops, Bish- 
ops &c. 1595, of which there are ninc; and an Arrznprx 
I. in which are the Articles of the Church of Ireland, 
from XI to XXXVII, inclusive. 
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tract from his works on Church Government, made 
by Doctor Hodge, in his History of the Presbyte- 
rian Ohurch, with his introductory remarks: * 

‘* As it has become common to speak in very 
‘* disparaging terms of this gentleman, [Rev. J. 
Thompson], ‘‘and as he seems to have been a 
‘* really good man, it is a pleasure and honor to 
**be allowed to vindicate his memory. This can 
‘* best be done by letting the reader see how he 
‘spoke of the state of religion in our Church 
‘¢ and of the duty of Ministers, before the convul- 
‘¢ sion which unhappily tore the Church asunder. 
‘Tr these reflections, after describing the confu- 
‘*sion and divisions which had begun to prevail, 
‘the said to his brethren : ‘This matter belongeth 
** “unto us in a special manner—firstly, by virtue 
‘* © of our office and station; and again, because 
‘* “we have had a guilty hand in bringing in the 
‘* evil: we should, therefore, strive and en- 
‘* *deavor to have a prime and leading hand in 
‘* ‘healing and removing it. In order to this, I 
‘¢ ¢ think these things are undoubtedly incumbent 
-**on.us: First, that every one of us endeavor, 
‘¢* with an impartial severity, to examine and 
‘¢*}ook back upon our past conduct and behay- 
‘¢ ‘ior, as Christians and as Ministers of the Gos- 
‘pel, calling and setting our consciences to 
‘* ¢ work, to compare our past behavior with the 
‘¢ ¢divine law. which is holy, spiritual, just, and 
‘¢* 900d ; weighing ourselves in the balances of 
‘** the sanctuary, with the same éxactness with 
‘**¢which we expect to be weighed by our holy 
‘*and impartial Judge, that we may be con- 
‘**vinced how far we have come short of 
‘*«*our duty, even of what we might have done, 
‘**as Christians and Ministers for the glory of 
‘¢*God, our own, and others’ salvation; and 
‘* especially how far we have come short of that 
‘<* exemplary piety, circumspection, and tender- 
‘**ness of walk and spiritualness of converse 
‘¢* with others, which, as Ministers of the Gospel 
‘* ©of Christ, we should have studied, as also 
‘* “how far we have failed in degree of love, 
‘« care, zeal, and tender concern for the souls 
‘**of men. 

‘¢¢2, Another thing incumbent on us is, that 
‘* « whatever our consciences lay to our charge in 
‘* ¢ these matters, we confess the same before the 
‘* ¢ Lord, and bewail them with grief and sorrow 
‘¢* of heart, in deep humiliation, earnestly pray- 
‘** ing for pardon and resolving, in the strength 
‘* *of divine grace, to amend and reform all we 
‘¢ find wanting cr amissin these or ary other par- 
‘* * ticulars, resolving still to grow in the exercise 
‘**of every grace and the practice of holiness. 

‘* ¢3.\Arother thing incumbent on us is ; that 
‘* “we labor to be possessed of an earnest care and 
*** concern forthe salvation of our own souls ; 


* Part L. 160, 161 
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‘* *and particularly to make sure of a work of 
‘* ¢ grace and regeneration in our own hearts, so as 
‘* “never to be at ease and quiet withont some 
** *§ comfortable evidence of it, in the discernible 
‘* ‘exercise of grace in our hearts, together with 
‘* *the suitable genuine fruits of holiness in our 
** ¢ lives. 

***4, Let us earnestly labor to get our affections 
‘* «weaned from the world and all sublunary 
‘* *things, and to set them on things above, that 
** our love to God and to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘**our concern for his, glory in the faithful per- 
‘** “formance of duty, and the promotion of the 
‘* «kingdom of grace, by the conversion and edi- 
‘* * fication of souls, may so employ and take up 
‘*** our thoughts that all worldly interests may 
‘*** appear but empty trifles in comparison with 
‘* *these things. * * * There isa great dif- 
‘* «ference between preaching the gospel that we 
‘* «may get a living, and to desire a living that we 
‘** may beenabled to preach the gospel. And 
‘* “happy is that Minister who is enabled cheer- 
‘*¢ fully and resolutely to do the latter, and truly 
‘* and effectiially to avoid the former. 
_ ***5, Another thing to be endeavored by us, is 
‘** to strive to suit our Gospel ministrations, not 
“* *so much to the relish and taste, as to the neces- 
‘* * sities, of our people; and, in order thereto, to 
‘* * endeavor, by all proper means, to beacquainted 
‘« ¢ with their spiritual state, as far as practicable 
‘*“ by us; that knowing their diseases and wants, 
‘* ‘we may know how to suit our doctrine thereto. 
‘* * And, particularly, we should endeavor to bend 
“ * our forces and to use our best skill to suit the 
‘* prevalent distemper of this carnal and secure 
‘* age, striving with all our might to rouse secure 
‘* ¢sinners and awaken them out of their sleep, 
** “and drowsy saints from theirslumber and car- 
‘** «nal security. For this purpose, we should not 
‘* only assert and maintain the necessity of regen- 
‘* * eration and converting grace, and of a right- 
** “gous and bodly walk, and of increase and ad- 
‘* *vancement therein, but also endeavor to press 
‘* *the same home upon their consciences, with all 
‘* * earnestness, as if we saw them perishing and 
‘**would gladly be the means of their deliv- 
** * erance. 

‘©¢@. It would aiso contribute not a little to 
‘* * promote and revive ® work of grace, if we 
‘< «could effectually revive congregational discip- 
‘¢*]ine, in order to convince sinners and make 
‘¢* them ashamed of their scandalous outbreak- 
‘* ings. For I am afraid that most of us are too 
‘¢ «Jax and remiss in this matter, so that the high- 
‘* ¢ est privileges of Christ’s Ohurch, I mean éxter- 
‘+ ¢ nal privileges, are tov often given tosuch whose 
‘* « conversation is very unsuitable to them.’ ” 

‘« These few extracts,” says Dr. Hodge, ‘‘ will 
‘*show the spirit of the work, and the manner 
‘*in which the ‘notorious Thompson’ thought 
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‘*and wrote on these subjects. Such a man does 
‘* not deserve to have his name cast out as evil.” 

In 1745, he and Messrs. Alison, Steel, Grif- 
fith and McDowell were appointed on a Commit- 
tee to draw up a plan of union to be presented to 
the Presbytery of New-York. This was present- 
ed, and we have it in the records of the Synod of 
Philadelphia, for that year; but it proved unsatis- 
factory to the New-York brethren, who ‘propos- 
edto erect an independant Synod. The same Com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up an answer to 
this proposal ; and they did so, and made their Re- 
port which was ‘‘ approven.” At the same mect- 
ing, he was also appointed on other important 
Committees. _Wherehe wasforthenext few years, 
does not appear. 

At the meeting of Synod, in 1749, a Thompson 
was present; but it was probably Samuel, for, in 
the course of the Session, the delegates of the 
Synod of New-York were present: and conferred 
with them about a plan of union; and it was 
ordered that Mr. Griffith write to Mr. ‘‘ Thomp- 
‘son, in Virginia, on this head,” though his name 
is not recorded among the absentees. He was 
present in May, 1750, and was appointed on a 
Committee to settle some difficulty at Brown Meet- 
ing-house, in Virginia, and also to loose an obli- 
gation of marriage, rashly entered into between a 
young man and woman, the former of whom 
was, it seems, culpableinthe matter, and, by order 
of Synod, was publicly admonished by Mr. 
Thompson. It appears from the records of the 
next year, that he did not fulfill his appointment 
in Virginia, and was excused. He was absent 
from the fall meeting of that year; but was in at- 
tendance, for the last time, on the twenty-seventh 
of May, 1752, when his ‘‘ last year’s absence was 
‘*excused for indisposition.” On the twenty- 
fourth of May, 1753, it was recorded that, ‘‘ The 
‘* Rey. Messrs. John Thompson and Hugh Conn, 
**died since our last Synod;” and no further 
notice is taken of his death. 

He is disposed of, in Sprague’s Annals of 
the American Pulpit, in a note of about ten lines 


| in length. 


We have mentioned, some distance back, that 
he had three daughters; one of these was mar- 
ried to a Rev. Mr. Zanchey, who lived at Buffalo, 
Prince Edward, Virginia; and another to Roger 
Lawson, who removed from Iredell-county, then 
Rowan, North Carolina, to Georgia—the ancestor 
of Roger Lawson Gamble, a man of some prom- 
inence in that State, a few years ago; and acon- 
nection of Judge Hugh Lawson White, of Tennes- 
see. A third one, but the order of their ages is 
not known, by the name of Elizabeth, was mar- 
ried to a Mr. Baker, one of the oldest settlers on 
Davidson’s-creek, in the lower end of Iredell-coun- 
ty, and in what was afterwards ‘‘ Center Congrega- 
‘‘tion,” near theroad from Salisbury to Lincolnton, 
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by Beattie’s Ford, and about five miles from the lat- | 


ter. 
Now it appears from the traditions of the coun- 
try, that he came out here to the house of his son- 
in-law, in the Summer of 1751, which explains in 
why he was absent from the Fall meeting of 
ynod, in September of that year. He was the 
first Minister of the Gospel, probably, of any de- 
nomination, who visited this region, to preach. 
It is supposed he came at the solicitation of Mo- 
ses Winslow, George Davidson, and other settlers 
on the same creek, in the vicinity of his son-in- 
law, who had known him in Pennsylvania. The 
latter was living in 1751, near the ford on that 
creek, on the road by Centre-church to Statesville. 
He seems to have come out here for the purpose 
of remaining; and hence it is difficult to under- 
stand a statement in Foote’s Sketches of North 
Carolina, (page 213.) where he speaks of ‘‘ Mr. 
‘* Patillo and another young man who had en- 
“gaged to go to Pennsylvania and commence 
‘their studies, under the care and tuition of the 
“Rev. Mr. John Thompson, who was at this 
“ time [1751] in Carolina, on a mission to the new 
‘settlements. While waiting, in the Summer of 
‘61751, for Mr. Thompson’s return from Carolina, 
‘the young men who had engaged to go with 
“Mr. Patillo to Pennsylvania, abandoned the de- 
“sign of preparing for the ministry.” 
Like the prophet of old, travelling to the 
Mount of God, the old man having fought a 
fight and contended earnestly for the faith, 
in the middle States and Virginia, took his staff 
and came to lay a foundation where others had 
not been before him. An anecdote is told of his 
travelling from Prince Edward here on foot. At 
some house where he lodged, he inquired in the 
morning how his horse had fared during the night. 
The lady of the house replied that he had fared very 
well, she knew, for she had fed him with her own 
hands. He said to her, ‘‘ Do not tell me a false- 
“hood, my good lady, for that is all the horse I 
“have,” pointing to his staff. While here, he 
visited the new settlements around, within a ra- 
dius of twenty miles, from home. He had a 
stand, as it is called, for preaching, at William 
Morrison’s, near Concord-church, on Third-creek, 
six miles North-west of Statesville; another, in 
the bounds of what is now Fourth-creek church; 
another, in Third-creek congregation; another at 
at Cathey’s Meeting-house, Thyatira, ten miles 
from Salisbury; another, where was Osborne’s 
Meeting-house; another, just below Davidson 
College, a little to the right of the road, near the 
lower end of the village, as-you go South, where 
is now standing a large poplar tree, (iriodendrvn) 
about twenty feet in circumference, a little above 
the = beneath which, according to tradition 
handed down by old men, they had preaching in 
the first settlement of the country; and some 
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commenced burying their dead there, in expecta- 
tion of a church being erected on the spot. 
Probably he had another stand further South, in 
the region of Hopewell and Sugar-creek-church- 
es. It is said that he went on his circuit on horse- 
back, prepared to encamp wherever night over- 
took him—hoppling his horse, and turning him 
loose to feed upon ‘the abundant and luxurious 
pea-vines which continued green nearly all win- 
ter. 

People in these new settlements went great 
distances to his appointments; sometimes, it is 
said, he had twenty infants to baptize at one ser- 
vice. 

He made these. circuits, and justly, sources of 
profit to himself, by looking out and having sur- 
veyed for himself, tracts of the best land, which 
he conveyed to his friends for a small considera- 
tion, as they emigrated hither. The Deed from 
him, for a tract of six hundred and forty acres on 
Fifth-creek, about five miles East of Statesville, 
to the father of the Rev. James Hall, D.D., is in 
our possession, witnessed by his daughter, Eliza- 
beth Baker: nine pounds Virginia currency, about 
thirty dollars, is the consideration mentioned in 
this Deed. In it, mention is made of two other 
tracts surveyed for him, on the same creek. 
The date is February, 1752. The place where 
Colonel Thomas A. Allison now lives, on Fourth- 
creek,* three miles from Statesville, was surveyed 
for him, in 1751. 

We have spoken above of his making his home 
with his son-in-law, Baker: but the latter was 
not a man of such habitsas to be always agreeable 
society to the aged preacher, for we must sup- 
pose that he was at least sixty years old by 17538; 
and he had a cabin built a little distance from the 
house, in which he spent most of his time, when 
at home. And, at length, where he studied and 
prayed, there he died ; and where he gave up the 
ghost, there, under the floor of his cabin, as in 
the case of the great impostor, Mohammed, ‘‘ he 
‘* was piously interred, by the hands of his near- 
‘* est kinsman, On the same spot on which he ex- 
‘‘pired.”+ And where he was buried, there he 
will be raised at the last day; but no one now 
knows the very spot—no monument was erected. 
An old lady, Mrs. White, who died a few years 
ago, could point out the part of the grave-yard 
in which he was laid; but not the exact spot. 
This was the begirning of what is known in this 
day, as Baker’s grave-yard—one of the oldest in 
this region. The matter of building a church 
near the spot seems never to have been agitated ; 





* These Creeks are affiluents of the South Yadkin; and are 
reckoned, First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, going West 


from Salisbury. 

t Student’s Gibbon, 465. It is said that Doctor James 
Muir of the District of Columbia was at his own request 
buried in a grave thirteen feet deep under his own pulpit. 
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though it is a very uncommon thing for Presby- 
terians to deposit their dead, except where there 
is, or is expected to be, a church erected; but 
most of the families in the neighborhood began 
to bury by the side of the grave of the man of 
God ; and they have, in many cases, continued to 
do so until the present day; though it is not on 
any public road, and a stranger might pass along 
quite near it, without knowing the vicinity of 
the sacred spot. The names of Brevard, Wins- 
low, Wilson, Courior, McConnel, Givens, Law- 
son, White, etc., are here found on the monu- 
ments. 

His daughter, who married a Baker, had a 
family of five children; and her husband died 
soon after her father. One of her sons inherited 
the farm, and occupied the homestead for a time; 
when he, with other members of the family, mi- 

ted to the South-west. At the close of the 
ate War, some young men, who had been in the 
Army in Virginia, descendants of the family, 
came through the country to visit the old spot, 
cunabula gentis, of which nothing now remains 
but the cellar of the original dwelling-place, the 
house being transferred to the opposite side of 
the creek. 

Mrs. Baker can hardly have remained long a 
widow, for she married, for her second husband, 
Charles Harris of Cabarrus-county ; and, in addi- 
tion to her former family, had two sons. The 
elder of these, Samuel Harris, went to Princeton- 
college, and was graduated there in 1787; taught 
school, for a time afterward, in the Clio Acade- 
my, in Iredell-county, North Carolina; returned 
to Princeton ; and officiated as Tutor in the Col- 
lege, where he died, in 1789. The second son, 
Charles, was born in 1762, and became the late 
Dr. Charles Harris, a physician of great repute in 
his day—the father of the present Charles J. and 
William Shakespeare Harris, who are among the 
most respectable citizens of the County. Mr. Har- 
tis died on the fourth of July, 1776; and his wife 
a few weeks afterwards. 

It seems strange that a man of so mnch tal- 
lents, piety, and usefulness; so prominent in the 
history of the Presbyterian church in this coun- 
try, should thus have passed out of view, and the 
very place of his burial remain so long unknown— 
Webster’s ‘History of the Presbyterian Church 

.quotes Dr. Alexander as saying, ‘‘ He lies in 
“‘ Buffaloe” [Virginia] ‘‘ graveyard, without a 
‘* stone.” 

Mr. Foote, the author of Sketches of North 
Carolina, when preparing that volume, seems not 
to have known the place, though he must have 
often passed along the public road within a short 
distance of it—a cultivated field lies between it 
and the road leading from Salisbury to Lincoln- 
ton. 

Rev. Messrs. McMordie and. Donaldson were 
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sent out by the Synod of Philadelphia, in 1758, 
with special directions to pay attention to the va- 
cancies, in North Carolina, between the Yadkinand 
Catawaba-rivers. This would exactly cover the 
ground occupied by Mr. Thompson. That year, 
Rev. Hugh McAdden was graduated at Prince- 
ton-college; and, in 1755, he was licensed and 
came through this region of country on a mission- 
ary tour—he kept a journal of his travels and of 
the places he visited, a part of which is given in 
Foote’s Sketches. 

From this we learn that he passed South, and 
returned again within two miles of Mr. Thomp- 
sons grave; lodged repeatedly in the neighbor- 
hood ; and preached at some of the same places as 
Mr. Thompson, in his circuit, yet makes no allu- 
sion to his predecessor, who had so recently died.* 
But we presume that most, if not all, the mission- 
aries who came to build on his foundation were 
men who sympathised in opinion with the Vew- 
side ; while he was the hated and maligned lead- 
er of the Old. The troubles of the Indian and 
French Wars, for a time, occupied a good deal of 
attention: there were no religious newspapers; 
and few papers of any kind were published in the 
country. Soon, also, the disturbances and calam- 
aties of the old Revolutionary War came on. 

Born by the side by the river Foyle, in the 
North of Ireland, where he first opened his eyes 
on the world, he closed them, in the - wilderness, 
on the banks of the Catawaba: an ocean rolls be- 
tween his cradle and his grave, an emblem of 
his stormy life. Ireland gave him birth; Ire- 
dell-county a grave; the heavenly Jerusalem a 
final rest. 

E. F. R. 

STATESVILLE, N. C. 


VIl.—CORRECTIONS OF HISTORICAL ER- 
RORS. 


THE MorGAN EXCITEMENT AND THE ANTIMASONIC 
Parry. 


The following articles—an introductory by 
Horace Greeley and a statement by Henry O’Rielly 
—have reference to some remarkable episodes in 
the history of the State of New York. Their re- 
lations extend’ farther indeed, for they concern 
the ‘‘Morgan Excitement,” as it was called, 
which formed the occasion and the basis of that 
remarkable organization, in other States as well 
as New York, under tlie title of ‘‘ The Anti-ma- 
**soaic Party "—-a party that held the balance 
of power in this State, by controlling large major- 
ities, for several years, in nearly all the Counties 
West of Cayuga Lake, and that likewise largely 
infiuenced the partisan movements in Pennsylva- 


* Bee Sketches, 167, 168, etc. 
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nia: a party, too, in which Governor Seward, 
Lieutenant-governor Bradish, Mr. Thurlow Weed, 
Ex-president Fillmore, Thaddeus Stevens, and 
other well-known gentlemen, acquired early prom- 
inence. 

It would be well for history if all writers 
would emulate the example of Mr. Greeley in thus 
promptly acknowledging their errors, occasioned 
by defective information. Frank recantations in- 
crease, rather than diminish, the public confi- 
dence in such writers. Now is the time, while 
men are yet living, who know the facts, to pre- 
vent or correct errors by giving their reminiscen- 
‘ces, fortified by facts and cotemporaneous state- 
ments, wherever practicable. It is, or should be, 
a leading object with Historical Societies and 
Historical Magazines to encourage discussion 
about matters that have any bearing on the pub- 
lic annals, on important institutions, on political 
affairs, and on the action of Governments, State or 
Federal. In all these respects, the ‘* Morgan 
‘« Excitement” and the Anti-masonic Party, now 
matters of a past age, are deserving of careful 
critical research, that the facts may go down to 
future times with the weight and warnings of au- 
thentic history. H. O'R. 


[Mr. GrEELEY’s INTRODUCTORY. ; 


From the New York Daily Tribune. 

We print, on another page, a very interesting 
reminiscence of the politics and personalities of 
forty years ago, by Messrs. Henry O'Reilly and 
Luther Tucker, who deem themselves aggrieved 
by a certain account of the *‘ good-enough Mor- 
“‘ gan” libel-suits of Mr. Thurlow Weed, given 
by Mr. Greeley in his Recollections of a Busy 
Life. 

Of course, there is no ground of claim that 
The Tribune ought to -print this reminiscence ; 
but its-interest is its sufficient recomn.endation. 

We offer no comments; and neither affirm nor 
dispute the correctness of Mr. O’Reilly’s version 
of the matter in controversy: we simply observe 
that our Recollections are not in accord with Mr. 
O’Rielly’s, as will be seen; but there are strong 
intrinsic probabilities that his understanding of 
-the facts is better than ours. 


[Letter oF Messrs. O’RIELLY AND TUCKER, RE- 
FERRED TO ABOVE. | 


LIBEL-SUITS CONCERNING THE “GOOD 
“ ENOUGH MORGAN," ée. 


To THE Eprror OF THE TRIBUNE : 

Sr: In the thirty-second number of your Ree- 
ollections of a Busy Life, as published in The 
New York Ledger, allusions are made to the al- 
leged libels concerning the means whereby Tim- 
othy Monroe’s corpse was temporarily represented 
as the body cf Captain William Morgan, in 1827, 
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forty-one years ago. Although you allude par- 
ticularly to some suits for damages instituted by 
Mr. Thurlow Weed, against several editors, for al- 
leged libels concerning his connection with that 
affair, your remarks are understoocl by some per- 
sons as covering all the legal proceedings con- 
cerning that extraordinary case. Though you 
have not named the undersigned, your censure 
seemingly includes us; as we first published par- 
ticulars and strictures on that subject, for some 
of which strictures we were indicted, before oth- 
er editors were prosecuted in civil suits for dam- 
ages, by Mr. Weed. 

The documents and other papers lately shown 
you prove that it was not an ordinary civil suit, 
for libel, which Mr. Weed instituted against us— 
the one as editor, the other as publisher, of The 
Rochester Daily Advertiser, at that time. Mr. 
Weed was then editor of The Anti-masonic In- 
quirer and one of the ‘‘ Morgan Committee” 
which disinterred that corpse for a second in- 
quest, after it had been buried, under the jirst in- 
quest, as ‘‘ the body of an unknown man,” found 
on the shore of Lake Ontario, near the mouth of 
Oak Orchard-creek, about midway between Roch- 
ester and the Niagara-river. 

The further investigation, caused by what was 
supposed to be unfair transactions on the part of 
some managers of the second inquest, which rep- 
resented the corpse to be that of Captain Morgan, 
led to another disinterment of the corpse, for the 
purpose of holding a third inquest—which last 
inquest was held openly, in the grave-yard at Ba- 
tavia, where it had been buried; and the verdict 
of the Coroner's jury was, that the corpse was the 
body of Timothy Mouroe, who was accidentally 
drowned, a short time before, in the Niagara- 
river. 

Our reports of, and comments on, those three 
inquests over that ill-fated corpse, particularly on 
the manner in which the second inquest was con- 
ducted, furnished the groundwork for the in- 
dictment against us and for the civil suite for 
damages which Mr. Weed instituted against two 
or three other journalists. 

The importance of our reports and strictures 
concerning the aforesaid inquests was shown. in 
reference particularly to the lives and liberties of 
probably fifty men and to the cause and truth of 
justice, gencrally. Had it not been for the third 
and last inquest, which we were instrumental in 
causing to be held, all those men then accused of 
connection with the abduction would have been 
liable to prosecution for alleged privity to the 
murder of Morgan, if this corpse had been allow- 
ed to remain, undisturbed, as the reputed body of 
that celebrated personage. 

The grounds of controversy were thus most se- 
rious, Allegations, frequently made, that all 
these controversies and libel-cases arose from the 
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ersion of a jocular remark of Mr. Weed 
about ‘ta good-enough Morgan till after elec- 
“tion,” are utterly false, as the records of the 
extraordinary transactions, now before us, suffi- 
ciently prove. 

The records of the Courts, the proceedings of 
inquests, and the statements of newspapers, dur- 
ing several years, in regions where most of the 
transactions were tolerably well understood, show 
that neither of the undersigned was responsible 
for the strange delay of thirteen years in bring- 
ing the indictment against us to a final issue. 
That indictment was procured against us by Mr. 
Weed, in 1828;- and it was not brought into 
Court, for final action, till 1841—a delay as extra- 
ordinary as was the alleged cause of the indict- 
ment. Ex-lieutenant-governor, Henry R. Selden, 
yet living, and honored wherever he is known, 
was one of our Counsel in this important case ; 
and his abstract of the records of the Courts, for 
several years, is now before us,-along with the 
testimony on which the Court at Rochester, in 
1841, decided that neither of us should then be 
held answerable for an alleged libel under the 
indictment found so long (thirteen years) previous; 
especially as we showed that, during that long 
period, we had early been prepared for trial, and 
that, during the long delay, several of the most 
important witnesses had died, and others removed 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Court and beyond 
the knowledge of the Defendants. 

As allusion has' been made to the partisan 
character of Judges, as tending to counteract jus- 
tice in these matters, it may be well to add that 
no political influence operated ; for a majority of 
the Judges who quashed the thirteen-year-old in- 
dictment xguii.s: us were the political friends 
and associates of Mr. Weed. 

In justice to the subject generally, as well as to 
ourselves, we should add here, that we have now 
before us, in the handwriting of ex-Vice-chancel- 
lor Whittlesey, a distinguished political associ- 
ate and friend of Mr. Weed, a form of recanta- 
tion, prepared by him, to which he asked our 
signatures, with the assurance that, if we would 
sign the paper in favor of Mr. Weed, the indict- 
ment, which had then been pending against us 
for five or six years, should be anrulled or never 
brought to trial, and we thus freed from further 
expense or trouble. But neither of us would 
sign that recantation; we asserting then, and at 
all other proper times, that we had been, then 
were, and would continue to be, ready to vindi- 
cate our course on a trial of the indictment, 
whenever properly notified, with sufficient time 
for collecting witnesses, and if ill-health (which 
in one case prevented us from attending Court) 
did not again interfere. As the prosecution 
against us was by indictment, the public, and not 
Mr. Weed, would have had to pay the expense 
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of his vindication, if Mr. Weed had brought the 
matter to trial at any time before the main wit- 
nesses died—an advantage that we Defendants 
could not enjoy. It was, of course, beyond our 
power to delay, for thirteen years, the trial of that 
indictment, if the Prosecution moved for trial in 
the ordinary way, and with something like the 
usual speed. 

Without going into particulars, at least for the 
present, we respectfully submit to you these brief 
explanations. Having long forborne from refer- 
ence to these controversies, we write now to re- 
quest that, for the above-mentioned and other 
reasons, we may not be considered as included 
in your general allusion to Defendants in libel- 
cases where editors are concerned. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tlenry O’Rieiiy of New York, and 
LuTHER Tucker of Albany, 
Formerly connected with The Rochester Daily 
Advertiser. 


VIIL—EVACUATION OF TICONDEROGA, 
IN 1777. 


Reap By Henry HAtt, Esq., or RUTLAND, BR- 
FORE THE VERMONT HisToricaL Society, at 
BRATTLEBORO, JULY 17, 1862. 


Of all the disasters that befel the American 
arms during the Revolutionary War, perhaps none 
produced more immediate consternation through- 
out America, or more triumphant exultation in 
England, than the evacuation of the Forts of Ti- 
conderogaand Mount Independence, by the Amer- 
ican Army, under St. Clair, and their occupation 
by the British Army, under Burgoyne, on the 
sixth of July, 1777. 

John Adams wrote, ‘‘ We shall never be able 
“to defend a post till we shoot a General.” In 
England the War was believed to be virtually 
over. 

With the history of Ticonderoga, the fame of 
the Green Mountain Boys is mingled forever. 
But our State pride, in its quick capture by Ethan 
Allen and his eighty-three Vermonters, in the 
gray dawn of a May morning, 1775, before its 
sleepy British commander had even learned the 
birth of a new Nation on this Continent, was fol- 
lowed by deep National humiliation at its as- 
tounding loss, two years later. The loss of Ti.; 
the retreat through Rutland and Bennington- 
counties, of most of the American Army; the 
Battle of Hubbardton ; and the virtual military 
occupation of Rutland-county by the British, 
until redeemed, forty days later, by the Battle of 
Bennington, all give to us an interest in that 
Summer's history, scarcely equalled by any since 
our State was settled; yet, on the pages of his- 
tory, events aré mentioned so briefly, so vaguely, 
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and with so many contradictory accounts, that 
their very name has flushed our brows with con- 
flicting pride and mortification. 

Inthe early part of this century, it was proposed 
to raise a monument to commemorate the stub- 
born valor of Francis, Warner, and others, at 
Hubbardton; but the proposition elicited some rid- 
icule as to the propriety of memorizing a defeat; 
and the project was abandoned, until the citizens, 
in the immediate vicinity, in 1859, erected a neat 
marble obelisk on a site, it is believed, actually a 
little North of the battle-ground. 

As an instance illustrating our State’s unfamil- 
iarity with its own history, we notice that the 
two laws chartering ‘‘The Hubbardton Battle 
‘‘Monument Association”—laws which passed 
two Houses and two Senates and were signed by 
one Governor of the State—describes the Battle as 
having occurred on the second, instead of the cev- 
enth, of July—a very trivial mistake of only five 
days, which will not materially disturb the re- 
pose or mar the renown of the dead; but, as we 
exchange copies of our legislative doings, with 
American and European States, it is mildly sug- 
gestive of remarks and smiles, not excessively 
complimentary to the land of school-houses. 

John Burgoyne—the natural son of Lord Bing- 
ley, in 1762, commander of the British forces in 
Portugal; in 1775, a British General in Boston ; in 
1777, conqueror at Ti. and prisoner at Saratoga : 
in Parliament, obtaining only a partial trial, and 
uttering a fervid speech in favor of Lord Hol- 
land’s Bill legalizing the inter-marriage of nobles 
and commoners ; snubbed by the Ministry for 
his success—published an elaborate defense of 
of his American Campaign ; was author of three 
comedies, The Heiress, Bon Ton, and The Maid 
of the Oaks. He was possessed of fair capacity ; 
was brave, courteous, literary, morbidly proud, 
and sensitive as to his birth: of a restless ambi- 
tion and excessive vanity. 

Arthur St. Clair, born at Edinburg, Scotland, 
in 1734, came to this country when twenty-one 
years of age. In 1775, having a family and an 
ample fortune, he enters the Army; becomes 
Colonel, Brigadier and Major-general ; he wins 
only laurels in Canada; at Princeton and Bran- 
dywine, is by the side of Washington, whose 
confidence he never loses ; in 1777, subjected to 
the yrossest suspicions upon his courage, capacity, 
and honor; in 1787, President of Congress; in 
1788, Governor of the Territory Northwest of the 
‘Ohio-river ; in 1791, terribly and ingloriously 
defeated by the Indians; he died in 1818, at 
Philadelphia, aged eighty-four ;- his last years 
were years of poverty and destitution, an un- 
successful petitioner to Congress for the re-pay- 
ment of the money which he had so opportunely 
and generously expended for his adopted country. 
We admire and sympathize with the brave, capa 
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ble, scholarly and upright Scotchman, who, per- 
haps, lacked high military tact. He not only 
shared the fortune of all good men in being buf- 
fetted by detraction in his life ; but as, in the 
East, the buried dead are mutilated by the hyena, 
80, since his death, his fame has been mangled 
by that weak, flippant falsifier of history, J. T. 
Headley. 

Seth Warner, born in Woodbury, Connecticut, 
in 1748, at the age of twenty came with his 
father to Bennington ; became the sturdiest leader 
of the early settlers against the Yorkers ; in 1775, 
leader of a Regiment of Green-mountain Boys 
into Canada ; a necessary and principal contribu- 
tor to the victory at Bennington; active through- 
out the War; in 1782, he returns to his native 
town, having, according to his epitaph, fought 
sixteen battles ; racked with disease until bereft 
of reason, he dies there, in 1784, in the forty- 
second year of his age, leaving a widow and 
three children destitute of property, his moderate 
patrimony having been consumed while he was 
in the service of his country. In 1787, the Ver- 
mont Legislature gave to his heirs two thousand 
acres of land, in the North-west part of the County 
of Essex—that section of the County remaining 
mostly unsettled, the land has never become of 
much value. Of all the early heroes of Vermont, 
the memory of none is enshrined deeper in the 
popular esteem, for cooi unswerving courage, 
self-denying patriotism, natural ability, than that 
of Seth Warner. 

Lieutenant-general Burgoyne, leaving England 
on thetwenty-sever.th of March, 1777; atSt. Johns, 
on the sixteenth of June; enters Lake Champlain 
with an Army of seven thousand five hundred 
admirably-equipped and disciplined British and 
German soldiers, officered by Brigadier-generals, 
the indefatigable Fraser, the distinguished Pow- 
ell and Hamilton, and the Brunswicker, Baron 
Reidesel ; his far-famed train of brass artillery, 
being commanded by.General Phill'ps, who had 
gained great reputation in the wars in Germany ; 
altogether constituting an Army in whose officers 
and men the British Nation gloried, fur their 
past renown, the brilliant eclat of their present 
appearance, and its sanguine promise as the anni- 
hilator of American Independence. 

Arriving at the river Boquet, a little North of 
Crown Point, on the twenty-first of June, Bur- 
goyne entertains about four hundred Indians, of 
different tribes, with a feast, rum, and a hifalutin 
speech—the latter being intended to excite them 
to kill asmany Americans as possible, but to tom- 
ahawk and scalp them when it wouldn't hurt 
and, if entirely convenient, not to kill the women 
and children ; hoping, if it failed, as he feared 
it would, with the savages, it might fool Chris- 
tendom and ward off the indignant execration of 
the world against the inhuman monstrosity of 
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employing such infernal means to reclaim their 
dearly-beloved Christian American cousins. 

Stopping three days at Crown Point, to erecta 
magazine and other works; dispatching several 
hundred soldiers and Indians, by way of Otter- 
creek, to Skenesborough ; his army increased by a 
few hundred Canadians and Indians ; his fleet of 
frigates, gunboats and other vessels commanding 
the Lake ; Burgoyne, at the head of hismain Army, 
on the West side of the Lake, the German reserve, 
under Baron Reidesel, on the East, marchesthrough 
the astonished wilderness, in magnificent array. 

On the first of July, he arrives within four miles 
of Ti.; entrenches his camp and throws a boom 
across the Lake ; these last acts cheating St. Clair 
into a brief belief of Burgoyne’s weakness. But 
Burgoyne advances his works, nearer and nearer; 
and, on the second day of July, he seizes and for- 

‘ tifies Mount Hope, overlooking the American 
works, only half a mile distant, and entirely cut- 
ting off St. Clair from any further communica- 
tion with Lage George. 

On the fourth of July, he celebrates the first 
anniversary of our national Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, by issuing a magniloquent Proclama- 
tion, therein inviting the benighted Americans to 
allow themselves to be conquered easy, or to 
meet the stupendous vengeance of the whole om- 
nipotent British Nation, in general, and of Lieu- 
tenant-general John Burgvyne and the Indians, in 
particular. To this, a young American officer 
wrote a reply, for circulation among our own sol- 
diers, commencing ‘‘ Most high and mighty, 
‘*most puissant and sublime General”—as a 
specimen of which we extract the following sen- 
tence: ‘*The mountains shook before thee, and 
‘* the trees of the forest bowed their heads; the 
* vast lakes of the North were chilled at thy pres- 
‘fence, and the mighty cataracts stopped their 
** tremendous career and were suspended in awe 
** at thy approach.” 

Major-general St. Clair takes command of Ti- 
conderoga and Mount Independence, about the 
middle of June, so little anticipating any serious 

ht that he had taken with him his son, 

ut eleven years of age, that he might superin- 
tend his education. Before St. Clair’s arrival, the 
enemy had made a hostile demonstration, from 
the North end of the Lake. General Poor in- 
formed General Gates of this, and also that he 
learned they were soon to come up the Lake, with 
their whole Army. General Gates wrote to Gen- 
eral Poor ‘‘ that he had the strongest assurances 

** from Congress that the King’s troops were all 
** ordered round to New York;” and desired Gen- 
eral Poor ‘‘ to be getting everything iu readiness, 
“that if the enemy went out of one door, we 
‘*must enter the other;” * * * ‘that the 
«‘ intelligence he had, from a spy, corroborated 

«‘ the sentiment of Congress.” 
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A Council of War, including General Schuyler, 
held on the twentieth of June, believing that with 
their few troops it would require six weeks work 
to complete the the necessary obstructions in the 
Lake, besides the great amount of labor necessary 
to complete the fortifications, decide, among oth- 
er things, that ‘‘ it is prudent to provide for a re- 
‘*treat.” So remiss were the Commissaries in 
supplying the northern Forts with necessary pro- 
visions, that Schuyler said he believed it would 
do the public a service to hang one of the depart- 
ment. 

Schuyler returning to Fort Edward, St. Clair 
employs several hundred soldiers to hurry on the 
fortifications, under the supervision of the illus- 
trious Pole, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, who, with the 
rank of Lieutenant-colonel, was Assistant-engin- 
eer in the Northern Department. 

Placed in a Fort, which the nation fondly be- 
lieved to be impregnable, with a force consisting 
of twelve Regiments averaging little over two 
hundred effective men each, two of which Regi- 
ments were Massachusetts militia, encumbered 
with over five hundred sick, or lered to defend 
defective works, which, if completed, required, 
in the opinion of Gates and Schuyler, ten or 
twelve thousand men, none of whom should be 
militia, having reported the place to be indefens- 
ible, receiving no authority from Congress to va- 
cate the place and no promise of reinforcements, 
St. Clair had no alternative but to work with all 
his strength, and bravely meet his fate. 

The old French lines at Ticonderoga had been 
materially augmented ; and the whole were con- 
nected, by a floating bridge, boom, and chain, 
nearly one quarter of a mile long, with Mount 
Independence, a high, circular, stony hill, situat- 
ed in Orwell, Vermont, with a stockaded, star 
fort, partially out of repair, on its summit, a bat- 
tery on its side, and other works at its foot. 

St. Clair, hearing from ‘‘ Hoite of Otter-creek,” 
that a party of the enemy had taken a pair of 
oxen from one of the inhabitants and driven 
them two miles above Middlebury Falls, and 
there ate them, on the twelfth of June, sends out 
Colonel Seth Warner to rouse the settlers on Ot- 
ter-creek, to drive back these marauders and 
then reinforce Ticonderoga. On the twenty-sixth 
of June, Commissary Yancey sends to Ticondero- 
ga, twenty cattle bought by him at Paulett ; and, 
the next day sends over thirty bought by Com- 
missary Avery, at Manchester. 

Meanwhile, St. Clair is sorely perplexed, as to 
the number and designs of the enemy, by the con- 
tradictory reports of his scouts, sent down each 
side of and upon the Lake, and of the prisoners 
and spies from Canada. 

Henry Brockholst Livingston—twenty years lat- 
er Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, then in the twentieth year of his age, with 
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the rank of Lieutenant-colonel, Aid to Schuyler, 
whom he had accompanied to Ticonderoga— 
writes to Schuyler “‘ we cannot see that they [the 
enemy] *‘ have brought many Regulars with them. 
‘*at least, the number of red-coats in the boats is 
‘Syery small.” * * * **T cannot but esteem 
‘‘myself fortunate that indisposition. prevented 
‘‘my returning with you, as it has given me an 
‘‘opportunity of being present at a battle, in 
“which I promise myself the pleasure of seeing 
‘*our Army flushed with victory.” 

St. Clair, having sent his son to Lake George, 
at last sees the British Army approaching, filling 
the forests with their brilliant uniforms, glitter- 
ing steel, and waving plumes, and waking the 
long-slumbering echoes of wood and lake with 
stirring sounds of 


“ Trump and drum and roaring culverin.” 


Many of his sick and all of the stores remain- 
ing at the Landing, on the North end of Lake 
George, having been sent South, St. Clair, on the 
second day of July, burns the block-house, saw- 
mills, and other works at the Landing; and then, 
in helpless impotence, is obliged, by the weak- 
ness of his garrison, to remain within his lines 
and, without the power to prevent it, see the ens- 
my plant battery after battery, in positions only 
half a mile distant, and entirely commanding his 
own fortifications—the American cannonading 
meanwhile so innocent, the British do not even 
reply to it. 

A Convention had been called, to meet at 
Windsor, on the second day of July, 1777, to 
frame a Constitution for the new State of Ver- 
mont, which had declared itself free and inde- 
pendent, on the sixteenth day of January pre- 
vious—a date which, I am ashamed to say, is al- 
most unknown to and utterly unhonored by Ver- 
monters—and, if it be proper for so recent a mem- 
ber of so venerable a Society, I would suggest, 
that, hereafter, when convenient, the Winter Ses- 
sions of the Society be called so as to commem- 
orate the date of our State’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; at which time a paper illustrating 
that hitherto-obscurely-known event, might be 
very pa read. 

Colonel Warner having left Ticonderoga for 
the Green Mouttains, as before mentioned, let us 
0 far follow him as to read a letter by him to 
that Convention. 


[Copy OF COLONEL SETH WARNER'S LETTER] 


** RUTLAND THE 2D oF JuLy, 1777. 


** Jo the Hon. Convention now sitting at Wind- 
** sor, in the State of Vermont. 
‘* GENTLEMEN : 
‘*T have last evening received an Express from 
‘* the General Commanding at Ticonderoga, who 
‘* informs me that the enemy have come on with 
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‘* seventeen or eighteen gunboats, two large ships, 
** several sloops, and other craft, and lie at the three- 
‘mile point, and the General expects an attack 
‘* every hour—the enemy have put to land on said 
** point, and have had a skirmish, but the General 
‘*informs me to no great purpose, orders me to 
‘send for the militia to join him as soon as pos- 
‘*sibly they can get there from this State and the 
‘* Massachusetts and New Hampshire. I have 
‘*sent an Express to Colonel Simons, went of last 
‘*night—Colonel Robinson, and Colonel Wil- 
**liams is now at Hubbardton waiting to be join- 
‘*ed by Colonel Bellows who is now with me. 
‘¢ When the whole join they will make in num- 
‘*ber about seven or eight hundred men. I 
‘*know not where to apply but to you to raise 
‘*the militia on the East side of the mountain ; 
‘* shall expect that you send us all the men that 
‘can possibly be raised ; and that you will do 
‘* what lies in your power to supply the troops at 
‘¢ Ticonderoga with beef as if the siege should be 
**long they will absolutely be in want of meat 
‘*kind except the country exert themselves—if 
‘* forty or fifty head of cattle could be brought 
‘*on with the militia they will be paid by the 
‘* Commissary on their arrival. 

‘“‘The safety of that post consists much on 
‘*the exertions of the country, the lines are so 
‘*much in want of men. I should be glad that 
‘*a few hills of corn unhoed should not be a 
‘« motive sufficient to detain men at home, consid- 
‘ering the loss of such an important post can 
‘* hardly be recovered. 

**T am, Gentlemen, with the greatest respect, 
‘* your most obedient and very humble servant, 

‘*SerH WARNER. 


‘“*P.S. Iam this moment agoing to mount 
‘* my horse in company with Colonel Bellows for 
‘* Ticonderoga. 

‘*T left Colonel Robinson at Hubbardton this 
** morning. 

‘*That you may have wisdom to conduct in 
‘*the business for which you are called togeth- 
‘er is the prayer of 5. W.” 


St. Clair, for several days and nights, scarcely 
undressing or sleeping—every where present, early 
and late, directing and cheering his Army—is ap- 
palled, on Saturday morning, the fifth of July, 
by seeing a legion of red-coats on the summit of 
Sugar Hill or Fort Defiance, less than a mile 
South of Ti. and Mount Independance. One day 
more, and a battery would be playing upon his 
works, and he entirely surrounded, except about 
halfa mile South of Mount Independence, between 
the Lake and East-creek. Without authority 
from Congress or Schuyler to abandon the place, 
he calls a Council of War, consisting of Major- 
general St. Clair, Brigadier-generals John Patter- 
son, Enoch Poor, and De Roche Fermoy, and 
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Colonel-commandant Pierre Long. Although 
re-inforced that day, by Warner and nine hun- 
dred militia, there was no probability that they 
could long defend the Forts. There was no 
eee of relief from Schuyler, who was at 

‘ort Edward, with only three thousand men, al- 
most destitute of powder, lead and provisions. 
One day more would cut off their only avenue 
for escape. About three o'clock, P. M., they de- 
cided, unanimously, to evacuate the Forts that 
night—two o'clock A. M., being the time ap- 
pointed for their departure—the two Massachu- 
setts Regiments, meanwhile, clamorous to go 
home, alleging that their time would expire in 
two days. But how could thirty-five hundred 
men, with their sick and all their stores, retreat 
from inside of a large and sanguine Army, ina 
short, moonlight, July night, with scarcely seven 
bours of nominal darkness, without being heard 
by wakeful British sentry or seen by sleepless 
Indian eyes. 
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‘*fire to his house” on Mount Independence, 
about three o'clock in the morning. 

The consequences of this act of folly, worse 
than madness, and, if of crime, deserving of endur- 
ing infamy, were soon apparent. The flames, led 
by the furious wind, raised high and cast a 
strong light along the sides of the mountain and 
over the lake, revealing, at last, to the enemy, a 
large share of the American forces still in sight 
hurrying across the bridge and down the hill in 
disorder and confusion. 

Colonel Long and his Regiment, with five 
armed gallies and seventy bateaux loaded with 
stores and invalids, leaves the mountain before 
the dawn, sailing up the shallowed Lake, toward 
Skenesborough, in fancied security and real gay- 
ety—the officers knocking off the necks of the 
bottles of wine, merrily drink a pleasant reveille 
to General Burgoyne—their sense of security be- 
ing founded on the supposed strength of the 


| floating bridge, boom and chain, they little 


The officers were to make all possible prepara-| dreaming that, before that sultry Sabbath’s sun 


tions, without disclosing to their men, the inten- 
tion to retreat. 

St. Clair, at nine o'clock in the evening, sends 
his Aid, Major Dunn, to order General Fermoy, 
commanding at Fort Independence, to land all 
the stores into the bateaux, on the East side of 
the Mountain. Crossing over from Ti. to the 
Mountain, after midnight, St. Clair finds General 
and Army sound asleep ; and sends Colonel Bald- 
win, to awake the sleepy French General. 

Soon after, Major Dunn finds three hundred 


or four hundred men, carrying down stores and | 


loading the boats, ‘‘ but for want of proper or- 
** der and attention, from General Fermoy, every- 
‘*thing appears in the greatest confusion.” 

Atmidnight, young Wilkinson, afterward Brig- 
adier-general, delivers the orders to strike tents at 
Ti., General Poor superintending, with vigilance 
and energy. Attwo o'clock, A. M., St. Clair 
leaves Ti., all the stores, except the heaviest can- 
non, having been removed from that side of the 
lake ; and the troops begin crossing the bridge, 
over to the Vermont side. : 

The wind had been blowing all night, raving so 
fiercely that the boats had been almost unmanage- 
ble and unservicable, thereby preventing the de- 
parture, at the appointed time; but every light 
from fire and candle had been extinguished; the 
sentinels challenged no person within the works ; 
the trunnions were not knocked off the cannon 
for fear of noise; and everything had been man- 
aged so noiselessly, and the enemy had been so 
unalert, that they had been, as yet, unobserved, 
although the men at the boats, from want of 
sleep, the storm on the lake, and lack of proper 
orders, were cross and in confusion. 

Major Dunn testified before the Court Martial, 
on 8t. Clair’s trial, that General Fermoy ‘‘ set 





should set, all their vessels would be destroyed or 
captured. 

About four o'clock, the rear-guard of the 
American Army, about four hundred and fifty 
strong, under Colonel Francis, leave Mount In- 
dependence, in good order, greeted by the harm- 
less cannon-balls of the enemy. St. Clair, aided 
by General Poor, soon restores order; and the 
American Army goes streaming in file, or by plat- 
oons, when practicable, down a newly-cut, bad, 
rough road, through dense woods, towards Cas- 
tleton. 

The news of the loss of Ti. shocked the Na- 
tion. St. Clair was the object of universal con- 
demnation. Cries of cowardice, imbecility and 
treason filled the land. A Committee of Con- 
gress was appointed to investigate the matter; 
and, like a Grand Jury they, collected evidence 
only against him, on the p»pular charges. 

In 1778, he was court-martialed ; and, after a 
trial of several weeks duration, he was ‘‘ unani- 
**mously acquitted of each and every Charge, 
*‘ with the highest honor,” by a Court of which 
General Lincoln was President. Looking back 
from our times to the memorable Campaign of 
1777, we do not wonder at St. Clair’s temporary 
loss of popularity, so generally and grossly 
wrong were the estimates of the strength of the 
Forts and the resources under his command. 

Our esteem for St. Clair has been much in- 
creased by an investigation into the details of 
his history: astonished and grieved, we deplore 
the apparent necessity or military exigency which 
must have controlled in the appointment, to a 
Brigadier-generalship, of such a stupid French- 
man as De Roche Fermoy. 
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IX.—INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
HISTORY OF THE ARMY OF THE TEN- 
NESSEE. 


From THE DIARY OF ONE OF ITS OFFICERS. 


{The author of the nouns Diary was Cae (after- 
wards Lieufenant-colonel) F, B. Tressmt1an, U, 8. V., 
de-camp and Engineer on the Staff of Major-general Joun 
A. Locan. 

He was a man of uncommon ability and courage; never at 
8 Joss; and competent to produce great results,with what to 
ordinary men would have ra | utterly insufficient means. 
He was a very warm friend; and as a memento of his re- 
gras, copied out the following from his Diary to oblige 

ajor-general nz Peystrer, who has never neglected an op- 
portunity to collect such reminiscences of the greatAmerican 
conflict. It is almost a misfortune for the future historian 
that Colonel Tressitian did pot, at least, set in order his 
recollections of the decisive Battle of Sutt.on, but more par- 
ticnlarly of the Sizer or Vioxssune, in which he played a 
conspicuous part, actually converting stumps into mortars, 
and on another occasion — abridge out of telegraph 
wire, when military-professionals were non-plussed at the 
absence of what they deemed suitable, or necessary, mate- 
rial. J. W. ve P.j 


On the tenth day of September, 1862, I arriv- 
ed at Camp Butler, Sangamon-county, Illinois. 
This camp of instruction was situated on the mar- 
gin of Clear Luke, six miles from the city of 
Springfield, and beautifully located. The 
lake, about one mile in length, bounded the 
Camp on the North, on the East, and West; a 
beautiful level prairie, stretching, unbroken, for 


miles, afforded an excellent opportunity for ex- 
ercising and drilling the troops; while the lake 
afforded excellent bathing facilities to the men. 

On my arrival, Captain Pitcher was in com- 
mand of the Post and acted in the capacity of 


mustcring-officer. Stationed on the ground 
were fragments of the Seventeenth, Colonel 
Leonard F. Ross; Forty-third, Colonel Julius 
Raith; Forty-fifth, Colonel John E. Smith; 
Forty-eighth, Colonel Isom Haynie; and the 
fragment of our Regiment, the Forty-ninth, Col- 
onel William R. Morrison—these were all In- 
fantry Regiments—also, two Battalions of the 
Second Iilinois Artillery, and the First and 
Second Illinois Cavalry Regiments: the former 
commanded by Major Stollbrand; the latter by 
Colonels Prince and Hatch. At this point, we 
remained until Winter set in, when it got too 
cold for the men to occupy tents; and Colonel 
Williams, of the Yates Battalion of Sharp-shoot- 
ers, who had arrived in the meantime, was or- 
dered to select a site. and proceed to the con- 
struction of Military Barracks, which have since 
become notorious as Camp Butler Barracks, 
which, with Camp Douglas Barracks, I may as- 
sert, without egotism, turned out the flower of 
the western Army, whose names are connected 
with every battlefield from Fort Henry to the 
fall of that hydra-headed monster, Secession, 
which, with its venomous fangs, tried to pois- 
on, subvert, and overthrow the glorious Consti- 


tution bequeathed to us by our revolutionary 
sires. 

Before moving from the Camp to the Barracks, 
a change was made in its administration. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Allen, ofthe Forty-ninth, was ap- 


| pointed Commandant of the Post; Major F, 


Starring, Adjutant-general; and Captain Wat- 
son, U. 8. A., Mustering-officer. About this 
time, an incident occurred at Alton, which will 
show the promptness of Governor Richard 
Yates, in acting. A telegram was received at 
the Camp, stating that some four hundred men, 
in camp near Galena, Illinois, had made an ar- 
rangement with some Colonel in Missouri, 
through their Lieutenant-colonel, Melancthon 
Smith, to proceed to St. Louis, Missouri, and at- 
tach themselves to his command, so as to. fill up 
his Regiment. Colonel Davis, of the Forty-sixth, 
was immediately ordered ¢o proceed with his 
men, four hundred strong, accompanied by 
Major Stollbrand, with a Section of his Battery, 
to Alton, and stop the boat conveying them, at 
all hazards, and bring them, under arrest, to 
Camp Butler. In obedience to orders, Colonel 
Davis proceeded at once, and arrived with his 
command, one hour before the boat came in 
sight, (I have not been able to learn its name) 
and ordered Major Stollbrand to fire a shot 
across her bows; and, if they did not then come too, 
to fire into her. The Major fired the first shot, as 
directed ; and they seeming to pay no regard to 
it, the second shot was fired, which took effect 
in her bow—a six-pound, solid shot—when they 
thought prudence the better part of valor, and 
surrendered: when they were brought to camp 
as prisoners. This left us in camp, four hundred 
stand of arms, In the meantime, Colonel Star- 
ring, Adjutant, and myself had been making a 
a survey and reconnoisance of the camp: we 
completed our maps and plans for a sham battle 
between the Forty-sixth and Forty-ninth: now 
that we had the arms, we succeeded in getting 
two thousand rounds ef blank cartridges; and, 
on a given day, invited the citizens of Spring- 
field to witness the first battle, in embryo, they 
had ever seen. The Battle-field was well se- 
lected, as it afterward proved. We skirmished 
in the woodlands, charged on the prairie, and 
had a desperate encounter for a bridge across the 
Sangamon. In a hand to hand encounter with 
Captain ——, I disarmed him, took his 
pistol, sword, and gloves, and got back safely 
to my own command. This was my first feat 
in arms. 

On the twenty-seventh of December, 1862, we 
moved from Camp Butler to Camp Butler Bar- 
racks, where this fragment of our yet unmuster- 
ed Regiment was consolidated with Colonel 
Pease, who became Lieutenant-colonel of the 
Forty-ninth; and Major Bishop was assigned, 
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and, on the first, with the Regiment, mustered 
into the service of the United States. On the 
thirtieth of January, 1833, we received our 
arms and, on the thirty-first, embarked for Cairo. 
Arrived at Cairo, our Regiment was immediately 
ordered to Fort Holt. This Fort is situated on 
the Kentucky shore, directly opposite Cairo, 
and presented one of the most gloomy pictures 
to us, then unfledged soldiers, imaginable. One 
or two temporary works had been thrown 
up, and manned with four sixty-pounder guns, 
ranging down the river, in the direction of Co- 
lumbus. A line of temporary log shanties had 
been built by the Regiments that had occupied 
this position, previous to our arrival. The Ohio- 
river was bank high, and overflowing its banks, 
on the Kentucky side. It had completely sur- 
rounded the Fort, and, in fact, one of the works 
was about to be submerged, at any moment. 
About six o’clock in the evening, Major-general 
(then Brigadier-general) John A. McClernand’s 
Private Secretary arrived with intelligence that 
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ceeded on to Paducah, without any further inter- 
ruption, where we arrived at six o’clock, A. M. ; 
and, in a short time afterwards, we were joined 
by the boat that was said to be in a sinking 
condition, I learned afterwards that the boat 
was in good running order; but that the Captain 
was a rebel; and knowing that Generals Grant 
and McClernand had gone up the river, on the 
morning of the second, to attack Fort Henry, 
and that we were going to reinforce them, he 
adopted that course to delay our movement, 
which had the desired effect; for we bad to lay 
over at Paducah, Kentucky, until the afternoon, 
and got to Fort Henry about an hour after it 
had capitulated to Commodore Porter. In the 
meantime, I understood that Grant and McCler- 
nard landed at a point ten miles below the Fort, 
which point is called Camp Halleck—this was 
the first Camp, occupied, in the field, by the 
Army of the Tennessee. From this point, Gen- 
eral McClernand moved in the direction of Fort 
Donelson, but did not arrive in time to intercept 


@ movement was being made by the rebels, up | the rebel forces that retired on that point; and 
the river, threatening this point; when our men | finding that the bird had flown, fell back on Fort 
were immediately put in fighting trim; the} Henry, and went into Camp. On our arrival, we 


pieces were manned by our Infantry, several of 
whom had never see a piece before. The boxes 
containing our arms were opened and distribut- 
ed to the Companies, several of them never hay- 
ing handled a musket in their lives. Forty 
rounds of cartridges were distributed. This was 
the first time that arms were issued to the 
Regiment; although two or three Companies 
had been in camp for nearly five months. 

Early next morning, we received orders to 
— to move up the river to Paducah. 

his was the second of February; but, on ac- 
count of some unavoidable delay, we did not get 
under way before ten o’clock, P. M. The Reg- 


were assigned to the Third Brigade, First Divis- 
ion, Army of the Tennessee. The First Division, 
Brigadier-general John A. McClernand com- 
manding, was thus formed: the Eighth Ilinois, 
Colonel R. B. Oglesby—afterwards Major-gener- 
al of Volunteers—; the Eleventh Illinois, Colonel 
W. Wallace—afterwards Brigadier-general, and 
killed at Shiloh—; the Seventeenth Illinois, Colo- 
nel Leonard F. Ross—afterwards Brigadier-gener- 
al, and of the Yazoo-pass notoriety—; Twentieth, 
Colonel Carl C. Marsh; Twenty-ninth, Colonel—— 
Thirtieth, Colonel P. B. Fouke—at that time a 
Member of Congress from the Eighth Congress- 
ional District, Belleville, Ilinois—; the Thirty- 


iment was embarked on two boats, the regi- | first, Colonel John A. Logan—afterwards Major- 
mental property being placed in a scow, and tow- | general and member of Congress from the Thir- 


ed up by the larger boat. About two o’clock, 
P. M., an alarm was raised that one of the boats 
was in a sinking condition, and the greatest 
consternation prevailed. Some threw their 
arms and knapsacks overboard. The Colonel 
and officers were trying to calm them; but be- 
ing on the boat which had no field-officer on 
board, we could not get them quieted until the 
boat on which they were was run up, along-side 
of the scow, and the men got off onto it. As 
soon as I could, I got on board the boat that 
was ina sinking condition; when the Captain 
told me to get off, as he could not say at what 
moment he expected herto godown. However, 
Iremained on board, and went all over the boat, 
and (myselt) carried over two hundred stand of 
arms and equipments, and put them into the 
scow. Assoon as that was done, the sinking 
boat was moved off into the stream, and we pro- 


teenth Congressional District of Illinois. As I 
will have to speak more lengthy of this Colonel, 
afterwards, it will not be out of place to, tell an 
incident of his career told to me, by himself, of 
the Battle of Bull Run, July, 1861. He told 
me ‘‘ that he left Washington to go down and see 
‘*the fight: that he was dressed in citizen's 
** clothes and shouldered a musket: that be went 
‘*into the fight, and when they were compelled 
‘*to retire he was placed under arrest by a Dutch 
‘*Colonel, who threatened to shoot him for a reb- 
‘el: that he informed the Colonel who he was: 
‘*and that were it not that the Regiment which 
‘* the Colonel, alluded to, commanded, had to re- 
‘treat, he would have been executed: that 
‘* he fortunately got away and got back to Wash- 
‘‘ington, having had to walk several miles before 
‘he could get any mode of conveyance to give 
‘thim a lift.” John A. Logan’s father was a 
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thoroughly-educated Dublin physician, who went 
to that city to graduate. Having taken out his 
degree as a Doctor of Medicine, he returned to 
his native County, and with his wife emigrated 
to this country, where General Logan was born, 
four months after their arrival—as he says himself, 
‘Tam four months from the County of Mono- 
“‘ghan.” He is proud of the assertion, and al- 
ways took pains that it should be known that he 
was of Irish extraction, I may say almost birth.— 
The Forty-fifth, Colonel John E. Smith—after- 
wards Major-general. I have heard him say, 
that when the War first broke out and the call 
for three-months men was made, that he repair- 
ed to Springfield, Illinois, to see Governor Yates, 
and recommended Lieutenant Grant, formerly of 
the Army, as Quarter-master, to him, and Adju- 
tant-general Fuller as a fit person to assist in the 
organization of the Illinois troops; that Gener- 
al Grant went to the Adjutant-general’s office in 
Springfield, and, after putting everything in the 
train of organization, was assigned as Colonel of 
the Fourteenth Illinois Infantry; that the 
Regiment refused to accept him as their Colonel ; 
that he went and addressed them, with Gen- 
eral Logan ; and that he was commissioned Colo- 
nel of the Regiment. I have heard General Lo- 


gan speak on the subject and partly to the same 


effect.—The Forty-sixth, Colonel John Davis, 
—who was killed at the Battle of the Hatchie,— 
the Forty-eighth, Colonel Isom Haynie,—who 
was afterwards Brigadier-general and Adjutant- 

eral of the State of Illinois, under the admin- 
istration of Governor Major-general R. B. Oglesby 
—: the Forty-ninth, Colonel William R. Morri- 
son,—formerly Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from the Eighth Congressional District 
ef Illinois, and who was wounded at Fort Donel- 
son ; resigned his service while his Regiment was 
stationed at Bethel, Tennessee; went home; was 
elected Member of Congress; attached himself to 
the Copperhead party, H. R. 8. O'Melveny & 
Company of Centralia; and was defeated, and 
very justly, at the ensuing election—an Iowa 
Regiment, whose number I do not remember,— 
these constituted the Army of the Tennessee; and 
there is not a Regiment that I have named, with 
the exception of the Twentieth and the Forty- 
ninth, that has not given to the country from one 
to three Generals. In the above, I overlooked 
naming the Eighteenth Illinois Infantry, Colonel 
Michael Lawlor, of whom I will speak more 
lengthy hereafter, particularly when I come to 
the Battle of Big Black River, which was 
entirely his own., The Ariillery attached to 
this Army was Captain Schwartz’s Battery, (com- 
monly known as Battery Schwartz) Dresser’s 
Battery—both from Chicago, Illinois—and a Sec- 
tion of a Battery, I do not now remember from 
what State, I believe Ohio, 
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The Cavalry attached to this Command were 
Captain James Dollin’s Independent Company, 
raised in conjunction with the Thirty. first Illinois 
Infantry, Colonel (Major-general) Logan’s ~— 
ment; Captain Stewart’s Company, raised on the 
same authority, and used as the escort Company of 
General John A. McClernand, who commanded the 
Division; and a Squadron of the Second Illinois 
Cavalry, under command of Major ——, whose 
name I do not recollect. This was the Army of 
the Tennessee, in embryo, that afterwards reflected 
so much credit upon American military glory; 
who went into the field above the minimum and, 
in many instances, above the maximum of Regi- 
mental organization; and after being recruited, 
three times, to their minimum strength, returned 
to their homes scarcely two hundred strong—in 
many instances not ten of the original Regiment- 
al organization remained to tell of deeds of valor 
done on fifty battle-fields nor to point to the sacred 
spot immortalized by being-the grave of a Union 
hero: yes, a more than hero, a martyred hero, who 
died in sustaining the flag that shrouded the cra- 
dle of Liberty. 

Fort Henry is admirably situated for defence; 
its water-batteries having a range of four miles 
fire-line. The main work was of a very formid- 
able character, the principal salient being 
mounted with a piece of very large calibre, 
which burst during the siege: the others were 
not very heavy. The Fort proper is situated 
on a low promontory, and would, undoubtedly, 
have stood out much lorger had not the Ten- 
nessee-river, at this time, overfluwed its banks, 
being higher than it was ever known before to 
be, thus giving Commodore Porter a direct 
range; enabling him to return the fire of the en- 
emy’s batteries; and leaving the Fort at the 
mercy of the Infantry coming on the rear. Back 
of the Fort is a low marshy lagoon, which was 
now overflowed, and was only passed over with 
a great deal of difficulty by our Infantry. To 
the rear of this lagoon is a narrow strip of tan- 
gled scrub-oak and brushwood, bordered by a 
stream running next to the bluff upon which 
the enemy had constructed several works and 
rifle-pits, which could have been admirably de- 
fended had not the movement been made on 
their left-rear-flank. On this strip, we were or- 
dered to encamp; and having, as yet, been fur- 
nished with no transportation whatever, compa- 
ny-property that had been brought from the 
camp of instruction, had to be carried by the 
men to the Company ground, a distance of near- 
ly a mile, so that we had to bivouac in the rain, 
without any shelter. In the early morning, we 
commenced to cut out the color-line and clear 
off the camp-ground, the sub-soil of which was 
so wet that the men had to lay down the 
branches of the trees for the water to drip 
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federate soldier; and, from first appearance, in 
comparing him with our troops, I was then of 
the opinion we could ourselves, alone, clean out 
four Regiments of them. However, I had reason 
afterwards to change it, as this sketch will fully 
show. I also heard that the fall of Fort Henry 
had a decided effect; and that they believed, all 
through the country, that one gunboat was equal 
to ten thousand men: The whole topic of con- 
versation with any of the citizens I chanced to 
meet, ‘was all about gunboats: “ How far their 
“ cannon would kill?” “ How many of them had 
“the Yankees?” “ How many were going up the 
“river?” “Would they fire on peaceable citi- 
“zens?” and a host of other ridiculous ques- 
tions which F have often since laughed over. 
Iremember meeting one Union man who told me 
that he believed God was on our side; or, if he 
was not, why was it that the Tennessee-river rose 
so high as it did just at the time of year it was 
never known to before! Of course, tu all those 
questions, I answered as I thought would best 
promote the cause I was engaged in. We had 
just pitched our tents, determined to have a day's 
rest ; the weather had cleared up, it was mild as 
an April day, when, at four o’clock on the even- 
ing of the tenth, orders were received (our first 
marching orders) to be prepared to move at six 
o'clock, P. M. Vague and many were the ru- 
mors that spread like wildfire through the camp. 

The sick were to be left in camp, with all the 
Company-furniture ; the men were to be supplied 
with two day’s cooked rations and forty rounds 
of cartridges. Men, on hearing this order, be- 
sieged the Company officers with all sorts of ques- 
tions ; and the Company officers, in return, the 
regimental officers; and we consulted among 
ourselves ; but all were in the dark as to the in- 
tended movement—a guide was to be furnished, 

and we were to move positively on time; an Or- 
derly would bring full and explicit orders, some 
time that night, when we were ordered to halt for 
the night, six miles from Fort Henry. We saw 
the first Brigade form into line and march out at 
four o'clock, the Second Brigade forming at the 
same time and moving out at five o'clock, after 

‘* Battery Schwartz;” and, atsix o'clock, precisely, 

the head of column of our Regiment was on the 

move, after Dresser’s Battery. Everybody was in 

good humor: we were going to battle in earnest : 

there was no imaginary enemy now, as at Camp 

Butler : every tree, to us, had a live rebel in imagi- 

nation crouched behind it. Were we soldiers? 

would we run? what was a real battle? were 

the conflicting ideas that chased one another 

through my brain, as I moved slowly along, at the 

head of the column, at times talking to the Col- 

onel, trying to guess what the movement meant. 

I knew it was to fight ; but where? whom? and 





through. Here I saw the first (butternut) Con- 
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what? Was it in the moon or elsewhere? I could 
not have been more anxious thanI was. At last, 
arrived at the junction of the road leading from 
Fort Henry to Dover (by the telegraph on with 
the road leading to.Batsto, we were halted ; and 
our guide led us off to the right, by what is known 
as the Dover-ridge road or Weymouth-furnace 
road, when we arrived at a point within a mile 
of the Weymouth-pine Collieries, in a beautiful 
oak grove. As I said before, the night was beau- 
tiful in the extreme: not.a breath of air rustled a 
leaf. After getting the Brigade into position, 
they were ordered to rest on their arms for the 
night ; fires were soon built of the rotten limbs 
that had fallen; and oak leaves were gathered in 
abundance to make beds of. I had a large fire 
built at Headquarters ; and the Orderly having 
brought up our blankets, the Colonel and myself 
were enjoying a snack, when an Orderly rode up, 
post-haste, and delivered the long-wished-for 
package into the hands of the Colonel in person. 
Hastily opening it, he dismissed the Orderly. I in- 
dorsed, for the first time, and affixed an envelope 
on it, and began to feel myself every inch a 
soldier. As soon as he glanced hastily over the 
Order, he threw it to me, saying, ‘‘ I cannot make 
‘‘anything out of it.” As well as I can remem- 
ber the Order ran thus: ‘‘ General Order, No. 1. 
“The Eighth, Eighteenth, ‘Twentieth, and Thir- 
‘*tieth Illinois Infantry, with Dresser’s Battery, 
‘* will constitute the First Brigade, First Division, 
‘“*Army of the Tennessee, Colonel Richard B. 
‘* Oglesby, Colonel of the Eighth, commanding. 
‘The Eleventh, Thirty-first, Fourth, and Forty- 
‘*sixth will, with Schwartz's Battery, constitute 
‘*the Second Brigade, Colonel W. W. Wallace, 
‘*commanding. The Seventeenth, Forty-eighth, 
“and Forty-ninth, will constitute the ‘Third 
‘* Brigade ; and in the absence of Colonel Leon- 
‘*ard F. Ross and Colonel Isom M. Haynie, will 
‘be commanded by Coldnel William M. Morri- 
‘+ son, of the Forty-ninth Illinois Infantry. They 
‘* wil all be obeyed and respected accordingly. 
‘* By order Brigadier-general Jonn A. MoCLEB- 
‘*NAND, Commanding First Division. Mason 
‘*BrayMan, Assistant-adjutant-general.” At- 
tached to this Order were the following instruc- 
tions: ‘The First Brigade will move at day- 
‘*light, Colonel Oglesby, commanding, by the 
‘* Dover-ridge road, in the direction of Fort Don- 
‘*elson, and halt at the cross-road leading from 
‘¢ Weymouth-furnace, to Batsto, its right resting 
‘¢on the Dover-ridge road, with Artillery on the 
“left flank.” [This point is about one and a half 
miles from Fort Donelson.| ‘* The Second Brig- 


‘Cade will move at daylight, on the lower Dover- 
‘‘road, halting at the road leading from Wey- 
‘“‘mouth-furnace to Batsto, and forming, with 
‘¢ the lower Dover-road on the left flank; the Ar- 
‘‘tillery in reserve. Should the distance between 
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“the two roads be too lengthy to be occupied 
“by the First and Sccond Brigades, the First 
** Brigade will move by the left flank and close 
‘on the Second Brigade. The Third Bri: ade 
‘* will act as a reserve, in case the position is fully 
** occupied by the First and Second Brigades, be- 
‘* tween the two roads ; if not, the Third Brigade 
‘will form on the right of the First Brigade, 
‘“¢ with one Section of Artillery-on its left. The 
‘* utmost secresy with regard to the movement is 
‘* enjoined upon all field-officcrs.” After atten- 
tively reading the document, of which the above 
was the substance, I immediately made a rough 
sketch of the position; and I must do my Colonel 
the justice to say that he immediately (approved ?) 
it, This was my fist field-sketch, my first at- 
ovr at practical military engineering in the 
field. The road from Fort Henry to this point is 
over a broken rolling country, heavily timbered ; 
the soil is of a tenacious clay, very sticky, and 
affording the greatest resistance, particularly to 
Artillery and transportation-wagons on the march. 
At early daylight, we moved in the direction 
of Fort Donelson: having arrived at the desig- 
nated point, we found the First Brigade in col- 
umn, by the flank, at a halt. The Cavalry hav- 
ing met the enemy, had repulsed them and 
driven them within their works. Our Brigade 


was immediately ordered to deploy a Company 


of skirmishers, to each Regiment, the Seven- 
teenth and Forty-ninth; and having formed a 
line-of-battle, the Forty-eighth having not as 
yet come up, we occupied the position on the 
left of the Dover Ridge-road. We next receiv- 
ed an order to leave our knapsacks and blank- 
ets, with our overcoats, in rear of the fence, 
where our line was formed.’ From this point, 
we overlooked a valley of some six hundred 
yards range. The Cavalry had been ordered 
to the front, to feel the enemy, and see if they 
were without theirintrenchments. Having dis- 
covered no opposing force, we were ordered to 
move by the right flank, and take position on 
the opposite ridge, in line-of-battle, and hold 
the position at all hazards, The order was 
executed, and no enemy found. In this position, 
we remained ‘until the afternoon; and, at dusk, 
were moved again by the right flank, to cross a 
deep ravine. After ascending a hill and moving 
by the left flank, we found the entire woods on 
fire. I afterwards learned that it was set fire to 
on purpose, by the enemy, to retard our pro- 
gress.* We had hardly arrived in position when 
we heard musketry on the right, and were or- 
dered to fall into line-of-battle, in which posi- 
tion we remained until after eleven o'clock, 
P.M. I afterwards learned that a portion of 





* It is somewhat curious that this expedient was not re- 
sorted to oftener; likewise, to clear the way for an advance 
upon works, or reveal the position of defences, etc. 


the First Brigade mistook the Second Brigade 
for the enemy, and fired into them, which was 
immediately responded to, a few being killed 
and wounded on each side before the mistake 
was discovered. From this position, we were 
moved by the left flank to a position within one 
hundred yards of the enemy’s lines, where we 
lay on our arms until morning. 

Long before daylight, we were on the move 
again, silently, by the right flank. I understood 
the movement of the previous evening was 
made to give a Battery of Artillery an opportu- 
nity to get into position, and also to allow the 
leaves and underbrush to burn out, so that we 
could occupy the position we had moved from 
the night before; however, by eight o'clock, 
we got well into line on the left of the Second 
Brigade; and at twelve o’clock, noon, on the 
thirteenth of February, 1863, our Brigade, (the 
Third) was ordered to charge and take the Fort 
and Battery in our front. Colonel Morrison 
rode up and told me the Order he had received. 
I asked him, “Is the charge simultaneous?” 
He said he did not know; and my remark to 
him was this; “It isa d—d fool’s movement: 
“Tf those men on our right flank do not charge 
“at the same time, we cannot take that point 
“and hold it under the fire of the enemy’s guns 
“to our front and right rear. Even if we should 
“occupy the position, we cannot hold it.” [| 
have never had reason to change my opinion 
since—we must obey orders and take it or die. 
“T want you to conduct the right to victory or 
“ death.” 

In front of this position and between us, lay 
an open field; for about fifteen hundred yards 
to the left was a dense woodland; and to move 
from the position we were in, it was necessary 
to take down the fence—worm-fence—that di- 
vided the open ground from the woodland. 
While moving in this position, our entire right 
flank would be exposed to an enfilading fire 
from the enemy’s earthworks, six hundred yards 
distant. Why they did not fire on us, I cannot 
say, as I have never been able to learn. This I 
know, they were not engaged at any other point, 

At the moment the word forward was given, 
Colonel Haynie rode up to Colonel Morrison 
and said, * Morrison, I think I rank you.” Mor- 
rison said, “ This is no place to test a question 
“of rank, I will conduct the men to position; 
“and as soon as they are engaged I will relin- 
“quish the command to you.” Haynie said, 
“Morrison let us take it together.” Morrison 
turaed to me and said, “ Tressilian, forward.” 
We immediately moved—I musi say very much 
against my opinion, which experience has taught 
me was right; but McClernand was ambitious 
to capture the first Fort; and I do not hesi- 
tate in saying that I believe that, at that moment, 
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he would have sacrificed every man of the Brig- 
ade to gratify this selfish feeling. I again say 
emphatically it was not a military movement. 
I thought so at the time, when I was but an 
amateur in arms; and I believe the result here- 
after stated will bear me out. We commenced to 
tear down the fence; and, in a very short time, 
were within a few yards of the works: here we 
found a strong abatis, the branchee thoroughly 
dnterlaced and well pointed : it was in fact im- 
pregnable. I saw, at a glance, that the closer we 
could get to the works the better, as the posi- 
tion, being a very elevated one, the natural sur- 
face sloping off to either side, at an angle not 
less than forty-five degrees ; and that the enemy, 
to reach us with their range, would have to ex- 
spose the body in depressing their fire ; and I or- 
dered some of the men to lay down on their arms 
while the others kept up a running fire at the 
parapet. I really believe that every man that 
showed his head was either killed or wounded. 
I found it impossible to move a single tree so 
well were they spiked down. I then ordered 
the men to kneel down and keep up the firing 
as before; while I stood up myself and, moving 
along the line, directed the firing. Colonel 
Morrison, on horseback, was riding along the 
line, urging the men to go over, when he was 
shot in the hip and was taken off the field. We 
remained in this position for two hours and 
forty minutes, under a withering fire which 
overshot us, General McClernand looking on, all 
the time, with his glass, before he sent the For- 
ty-fifth Illinois to our assistance, under whose 
cover we fell back by the left flank into the 
woods and, by-the-rear-into-column movement, 
to the position we started from. We lost in the 
engagement five killed and seven wounded, one 
of the killed being Captain Brokaw, of the 
Forty-ninth Infantry, a gallant officer and a 
gentleman. : 

Thus opened the seige of Fort Donelson. 
That evening, the enemy made a desperate move- 
ment on the left. They drove the First Brigade 
back, but were again driven within their lines. 
About six o’clock, it commenced to rain, dread- 
fully: shortly after, a heavy snow storm set in, 
which lasted till early the morning of the thir- 
teenth. Our men suffered dreadfully: they had 
to remain in line-of-battle all through the night, 
while the enemy were making sortie after sortie, 
to feel our strength and position, now on one part of 
the line, now on the other. ‘The men had neither 
overcoats nor blankets; and were not allowed to 
light a fire. They were out of rations, and no 
transportation having been as yet furnished the 
Quartermaster, they could not be brought up; one 
barrel of crackers arrived for the Regiment in an 
ambulance, about seven o’clock; when the line 
was drawn back from the crest of the hill it oc- 


cupied during the night, and was allowed to 
light fires. The muskets were in such a condi- 
tion after the night, that it was necessary to with- 
draw the charges and squib them off. About ten 
o'clock, we saw the enemy coming out in beauti- 
ful style, deployed as skirmishers, by fours, fol- 
lowed up by a line-of-battle. 
were immediately deployed, and advanced to 
meet them. This was a glorious spectacle from 
my stand-point. I could see, for two miles to the 
left and for two thousand yards in front, the en- 
tire movement, at this time. I had fully demon- 
strated to myself, yesterday, that I was not a cow- 
ard ; and I looked on as calmly as if we were go- 
ing to have a grand curling-match. Immediate- 
ly, the gun-boats in the river, to our left, opened 
a terrific cannonade, answered from the Fort. 
Smith's Artillery next opened. Our's followed 
up. Next, our line of skirmishers opened along 
the line; then the “ pomp and circumstance of 
‘* glorious war” fully spread out before me; my 
feelings at this moment I cannot describe; every 
man in the line seemed to look a perfect tiger ; 
and [had to run, back and forward, alongtheline, 
to order them to keep steady, until our skirmish- 
ers were withdrawn. ‘‘ Steady men, steady men,” 
was heard from every point ; in many places, in a 
voice of thunder and accompanied by an oath. 
At length, the skirmishing being over, the enemy 
having deployed into line, they were eventually 
withdrawn. An Orderly now came dashing 
along the line, with orders to the (Generals) Colo- 
nels commanding Brigades; then came Aid-de- 
camps, with verbal orders, and the caution to 
hold our position at all hazards. The enemy 
now had thrown his strength against the right of 
our line ; and was driven back with terrific slaugh- 
ter. Next, they were precipitated against us ; and 
we drove them back gallantly, with heavy loss. 
He then massed his men, and moved on the right, 
when the engagement became general, on the 
right flank. Now, Oglesby was driven back, then, 
the enemy ; now, Wallace, then, the enemy; now, 
our Brigade, then, the enemy; until night set in 
and all was quiet. Hundreds had been killed, on 
both sides; thousands had been wounded; ambu- 
lances were running backwards and forwards, 
conveying the wounded from the field to the hos- 
pital: the dead were left to ‘‘ bury themselves ” 
in the snow, for, at this time, the enemy’s and our 
forces held the position in common. While here 
I will state my opinion of Oglesby and Wallace. 
Oglesby is a dogged tenacious man : he has some 
soldierly qualifications ; is brave ; but much better 
fitted for the position which he now occupies, as 
Governor of the State of Illinois, than for the 
field. Wallace was everything in civil life that 
goes to make up the courteous gentleman and 
scholar. He was as gallant a soldier as ever 
lived. He was astrict disciplinarian ; very deter- 
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mined ; and gave orders wilh such a grace, yet 
with such firmness, that his officers told me he 
was a particular favorite, and did not have an 
enemy in his entire command. I heard one of 
his command say ‘‘ Be gorra it was a pleasure to 
‘* be punished by him.” I was sent for from Head- 
uarters, by orders of General McClernand. At 
t time, I thought that an officer on the general 
staff was something extraordinary. I could not 
see what the General wanted of me. I thought 
over my actions for the past two days, to try if I 
eould remember wliether I had done anything 
wrong or not : yes, I had. I rememberd my pass- 
ing an opinion, openly, of the movement of the 
day before. He must have heard it, and I was 
going to be reprimanded. As I approached the 
Head-quarter tent, I was half afraid of the com- 
ing interview. However, I put on the best ap- 
pearance of soldierly dignity that I could, and 
stepped up to the Orderly and sent in my name. 
I was ushered into ‘‘his Majesty's presence.” 
‘* Ab, Sir! I am glad to see you! I watched your 
** gallant advance on the Fort, yesterday, and saw 
** your every movement through my glass. You 
‘‘are a hero, Sir. I looked for you to fall every 
‘*minute. I hope you were not wounded, Sir. I 
“‘shall mention you in my Report, Sir.” I, of 
course, thanked him and was proud of the honor 
he conferred upon me; but, at the same time, I 
could not see for the life of me what I had done; 
but I prudently kept it to myself, for I really be- 
lieved he was mistaken in the man, and intended, 
as soon as I could discover from his Aid-de-camps, 
who he meant, to set the matter right. He con- 
tinued : ‘‘ You brought the men off in splendid 
‘‘style, Sir. That rear-into-column movement of 
‘* your Regiment was as well executed under fire 
‘as if you had been ona parade ground. The 
‘repulse of the enemy to-day was gallant: we 
** did a good day’s work: we must decide it to- 
‘morrow. The Quartermaster, d—n him, will 
‘‘not furnish me with transportation ; and our 
‘¢men cannot stand it after another day. I was 
‘*talking to your Colonel, he says you are a Civil 
“‘Engineer. Orderly! tell Lieutenant Freeman I 
‘want him. Quick, Sir!” All this was said in a 
few minutes, in a sharp, quick, overbearing man- 
ner, as much as to say, look at me, I am Napo- 
leon’s successor. Lieutenant Freeman came in ; 
and we were introduced. ‘‘ Lieutenant! see to 
“ constructing that work in front of the Third Brig- 
“ade. Quick, Sir! It must be finished before morn- 
“ing :” And, without even saying good afternoon, 
he turned on his heel, and left us. From this 
short interview, I could not form an estimate of 
the man ; but I did afterwards, at my leisure, of 
which more anon. I was soon introduced to other 
members of the Staff. The Staff were Major 
Mayson Brayman, Chief of Staff and Assistant Ad- 
jutant-general; Oaptain Dunlap, Chief Quarter- 
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master, (his father-in-law); Captain Schwartz- 
Chief of Artillery; Captain Mudd, Chief of Cav- 
alry; Lieutenant Freeman, Chief Engineer; Cap- 
tain Warren Stewart and Lieutenant Jones, Aid. 
de-camps. 

Lieutenant Freeman and I now proceeded to 
the front to select the position for the work the 
General had ordered. I was ordered by the 
Lieutenant to construct a double lunette, and 
positively have it finished by daylight. I imme- 
diately set to work. The enemy soon surmised 
what we were about ; and opened upon us with 
two twelve-pounders. Twice I was driven from 
the position while trying to lay out the work; I 
finally had to resort to the following method of 
laying it out: as soon as they ceased firing, I 
took a bundle of stakes and a hatchet ; and laying 
myself on my back, took my own length for six 
feet and drove a stake at my head ; then mov- 
ing forward, put my feet against the stake last 
driven, aligned myself, and then drove another 
at my head; and so on, until the work of laying 
out was completed. I had to wait until after 
dark to commence operations ; and had it com- 
pleted in time. This was the first work I ever 
built ; and it was the only work constructed by us 
at Fort Donelson. I never suffered more in my 
life than I did that night. I had notslept a wink 
for two nights, had nothing to eat, and worked, 
myself, with a shovel and pick to keep warm ; 
but all to ny purpose. The men were in a dread 
ful condition. I dont believe there were ten men 
in the entire command that were not frost-bitten, 
more or less; my ears were, and two of my toes. 
At daylight, the enemy came out in all his strength 
and hurled himself against our lines. The work 
I constructed was twice occupied by him, and re- 
captured by our troops. On the right, the battle 
raged continually: our troops were driven back 
a tnile or more, and afterwards regained the lost 
ground. Smith, on the left, had done some 
splendid fighting and had captured one of the 
enemy’s Forts. His flank acted entirely on the 
offensive; while our flank acted on the defensive. 
He was trying to occupy the enemy’s works ; 
while McClernand had sufficient to do in trying 
to hold his position against the enemy, dnd could 
not have done so had the seige lasted another 
day. This afternoon, I went to the General Hos- 
pital to see Colonel Morrison. The ball had not 
as yet been extracted. I found him in the same 
bed with Colonel John A. Logan. This was the 
first time I had seen him. While on the field, he 
was suffering dreadfully ; but bore it well. He 
was shot in the right arm and left thigh. I heard 
his officers say that when he was shot and knocked 
down, he refused to be taken off the field; 
that, when they were driven back from position, 
he raised himself and, calling out at the, top 
of his voice, ‘‘ Suffer death men, but never dis- 
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‘*honor,” rallied them and drove the enemy 
within their works ; and, that as he stood up, he 
took the sword in his left hand and pointing to 
the enemy said, ‘‘ Men! there is work there,” and 
then pointing up to Heaven, ‘‘ There is rest there.” 
Frem here, I returned to the Quarter-master’s 
Headquarters; and seeing a pile vf unshelled 
corn, I covered myself up in it, and slept for 
the first time since we arrived. I was up to join 
the Regiment, before daylight ; and just as day 
broke I was first on our line to notice the white 
flag of surrender. I forgot hunger, frost-bites, 
fatigue, and everything else ; threw up my cap; 
and hurrahed at the top of my voice. The Quar- 
ter-master, Licutenant James W. Davis, jumped 
up, and, in fact, every one within hearing distance. 
They thought I had gone crazy or that the enemy 
was coming down on us. I pointed to the flag, 
and cried, ‘‘ Fort Donelson is ours.” It spread 
like wildfire ; the troops took it up; and one shout 
rent the heavens. Everybody rushed to see the 
flag ; and it was with great difficulty that any- 
thing like military discipline could be kept. No 
more growling about fire; no more talking about 
rations ; everything was forgotten. We were a 
victorious army; we had defeated the enemy ; 
everybody was shaking hands with everybody ; 
privates with officers, officers with superior offi- 
cers, congratulating one another on their fortu- 
nate escape. What glorious news for home. Bull- 


run was wiped out ; and Grant’s starshone in the 


firmament of military glory. ‘‘ Unconditional 
* Surrender Grant” had won a victory. At eight 
o'clock, on Sunday morning, on the fifteenth of 
February, 1863, we marched into Fort Donelson. 
This position I found to be an exceedingly strong 
one. The citadel, if it is entitled to the name, is 
situated on the Cumberland-river, about a mile 
and a half below the town of Dover. The work 
may be called a rectangular bastion ; the upper 
work commanding the river, in a cavalier position, 
for miles ; while immediately underneath, was a 
very formidable water-battery, mounting several 
heavy guns, that the enemy used, with telling 
effect, against our gunboats. The outer-works, 
or rifie-pits, were about four miles in length, and 
were all protected with a strong abatis, which 
was impassable, mounting several small guns. 
The place was surrendered by Buckner; Floyd 
having escaped up the river, during the night. I 
don’t remember, now, the casualties or trophies. 
Here, for the first time, I saw the ‘‘ Arkansas 
** Toothpick,” a horrible looking knife, or bill- 
hook, more properly speaking; this was the 
weapon with which the rebels declared they 
would cut the Yankee’s throats. The instrument 
is made out of an old rasp, or several of them, 
welded together; the blade is from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches long—I have seen some thirty 
inches—at the back, it tapers, in thickness, from 
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one-quarter of an inch to a sharp point; is 
rounded, sword-shaped ; and the width of the 
blade, at the handle, varies from two and a half 
to four inches; tapering to a point. A cross- 
guard, similar to that of the bowie-knife, is placed 
between the handle and the blade; and the whole 
encased in a heavy rough leather sheath. There 
were several thousand of these, at this point; but 
I do not believe that blood was ever drawn with 
one. The rebels found out, to their entire satis- 
faction, that one of the so-called ‘‘chivalry” could 
not whip four Yankees. On entering the works, 
I was struck with the motly appearance of the 
men who fought us so bravely, for the past four 
days. They were all dressed in the everlasting 
butternut clothes; and, being short of blankets, 
they had pieces of carpet distributed to them, in 
lieu, of all imaginable hues and colors, from the 
dingy-colored rag carpet to the more brightly- 
colored Brussells. These, I understand, were dis- 
tributed by the Ladies Sanitary Commission of 
Richmond, as they often told me, “ for the brave 
‘* defenders of their homes and firesides.” The 
clothing was of a substantial character. The 
officers were all tastefully dressed, either in Ken- 
tucky jeans or gray cloth ; and were a fine dash- 
ing-looking set of fellows. 

Our Command was encamped on the grounds 
that we fought for on Thursday. We found ex- 
cellent quarters and plenty of rebel provisions, 
such as barrels of flour, hams, shoulders, and all 
kinds of cooking utensils, which were soon put 
in use by our soldiers, who were nearly half- 
starved. They never hesitated to consider wheth- 
er the provisions were poisoned or not : fortunate- 
ly, they were not, or the entire army would have 
been sacrificed. I have since learned that, in the 
latter part of the War, the rebels resorted to this 
means of destroying our Army; but I have never 
seen any of it. We remained in this Camp but a 
few days, when we were ordered to take position 
near the town of Dover, on the West of the vil- 
lage, on a fine, open, rolling, piece of ground, 
there ; the sub-soil being thoroughly impregnated 
with iron. The entire Army was located on 
this aventurinated substrata; and the water, be- 
ing filtered through it, brought on diarrhea in its 
worst form. While stationed here, I had an op- 
portunity of examining the entire works, and 
made a topographical map of the country, for 
General McClernand, which was afterwards captur- 
ed at Shiloh ; of which more anon. I found fif- 
teen graves in the Fort that we tried to storm, on 
Thursday, but failed in. Our men, who were 
left on the field, on that day, (the leaves being 
dry took fire, or were set on fire, I cannot say 
which—charity prompts us to say the former)— 
were burned up where they lay ; and some of the 
bodies were frightfully burned and charred. 

On the morning of the twenty-fourth, we set out 
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for Paris-landing, and halted about six miles from 
Dover. As it always seemed to be our luck, it 
set in a heavy snow-storm; and, after spending a 
very unpleasant, dreary night, we got under way 
and arrived at the Landing about dusk. Here, 
after two days paddling through the mud, we 
got on board the transport and steamed up the 
river, in the direction of Savannah. General 
Ross, who had just arrived, the evening before the 
fall of Fort Donelson, had taken command of 
the Brigade and appointed Lieutenant Ryan, of 
the Seventeenth, as Assistant Adjutant-general. 
Grant and McClernand had been promoted to 
Major-generals; Logan, Oglesby, and Wallace, to 
Brigadier-generals. On the twenty-eighth, we 
arrived at Savannah, a pretty town on the East 
bank of the Tennessee-river. The place is beauti- 
fully situated and, in my opinion, would have 
made an excellent point for defence; but the ene- 
my having had to fall back on his new line, and 
being followed up so quickly, and the then terri- 
ble Gun-boats having ascended the river as far 
as the Muscle-shoals, he had not time to entrench 
himself. It took two days to get into position, 
the bank was so steep and rugged. General Ross 
ordered me to construct a military road over the 
bluffs, which I succeeded in doing, after a great 
deal of labor, as we had but few tools and as yet 


had no pioneer organization attached to the Army 
—General McClernand having entirely overlooked 


that branch of the service. I do not know 
whether to attribute this ignerance to him or his 
Engineer. We remained at this point until the 
nineteenth day of March, when we received or- 
ders to strike tents and await marching orders. 
T was glad to hear it, as the rest and good quar- 
ters our men had had for the past few weeks, 
had entirely resuscitated them; and they were 
again in excellent fighting trim New overcoats, 
knapsacks, and blankets had been issued; also, 
good strong brogans in lieu of bootees. I prefer 
the latter for troops, where they can be had, par- 
ticularly on long marches. 

On the morning of the twenty-first of March, 
1868, we arrived at Pittsburg-landing. Our 
Brigade was commanded by Colonel Leonard T. 
Ross. Captain Freeman, Chief-engineer of the 
First Division, called upon me to accompany 
him to the front, where he would point out to 
me the position we should occypy, to give me 
time to get it in shape before the arrival of the 
Brigade. I was, by this time, looked upon as 
Brigade-engineer, although I had to attend to the 
duties of Adjutant at the same time. My first 
opinion of Pittsburg-landing was anything but 
favorable. Perched on a bluff, from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet above, stood a 
house and outhouse of logs, with the word ‘‘ Post- 
‘* office” onashingle, sticking out from one corner. 
This was the great city of Pittsburg-landing, and 
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was approached from the landing by a road that 
was at least forty degrees elevation. The bluff, 
itself, presented a ragged, craggy appearance, be- 
ing destitute of foliage of every description ; 
while, to the right and left, a bold upright front 
presented itself, showing a thick ledge of shelv- 
ing rock, over which trickled two miniature cas- 
cades. To the right and left, the crest of the 
upper and lower bluffs, that is above the upper 
and below the lower landing, were crowned with 
heavy timber. Lick-creek, that stretches itself 
for miles inward, on the left, was at its mouth a 
miniature sea, and could not be crossed except at 
two points, one on the road leading from the 
landing to Farmington, at a point about eight 
miles distant, and the other on the road leading 
to Monterey, about eleven miles distant. Two 
miles from Monterey, ‘‘the city of twelve shan- 
‘* ties,” as it was styled by our troops, and in this 
connection it may be well to state that Pittsburg- 
landing —_—— 


X.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
wou to = place, a * oan mr without any voucher 
or their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. ' 
We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correo 
tions.—Eprror Histor1oaL Magazinz, 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF MADAME DE LaFay- 
ETTE TO WASHINGTON. 


Before we take leave of this interesting wom- 
an, we are tempted to lay before our readers two 


“unpublished letters addressed by Madame de 


Lafayette to Washington, during the captivity 
of her husband, and before she joined him at 
Olmutz. These letters have been printed, in 
French, in the Miscellany of the Philobiblon Soci- 
ety, but they are otherwise unknown both in 
France and England. Their authenticity is un- 
doubted, for they are taken from the family- 
papers of Mr. Dyson, formerly of Diss, in Nor- 
folk, who resided for some time in M. de Lafay- 
ette’s family, and who was employed, as Mad- 
ame de Lafayette herself states, to transcribe 
them, as she was afraid to send them in her own 
hand-writing. Mr. Dyson kept a copy of the 
letters, which is still in the possession of his 
nephew, Thomas Lombe Taylor, Esq., of Star- 
ston Hall, Norfolk: 


LETTER I. 


: “ CHAVANIAC, Oct. 8, 1791. 
“Sir: Without doubt you have learnt our 
“ misfortunes; you know that your discipl 
“ your friend, has never ceased to be worthy o 
“you and liberty; you know that the attach- 
“ment to the Constitution which he has swo 
“has gained him the hatred of the powerfu 





“ faction which wishes to destroy it; that, pro- 
“scribed by this criminal faction, accused at 
“the head of his army, and wishing to spare his 
“ fellow-citizens the commission of a fresh crime, 
“he had avoided the sanguine fury that pursues 
“ the true friends of liberty, and was already on 
“the way to neutral territory; from thence he 
“ was prepared to go to your country, there to 
“offer up prayers t..at his own ungrateful land 
“might find defenders who would serve it with 
“as much disinterested zeal and love of free- 
“dom as he had done. His wish was that I 
“and the rest of our family should join him in 
“England, to go and establish ourselves in A- 
“merica. enjoying there the consoling specta- 
“cles of virtues worthy of liberty; but before 
“reaching this much-desired end—before even 
“he had reached neutral ground—he had to 
“traverse a small part of our enemies’ country: 
“there he encountered them, and was taken 
“prisoner. Since the second of August, he has 
“been in their hands, He was first conducted to 
“ Namur, then to Fivelle, thence to Luxembourg ; 
“at last, I learn (and that only from the news- 
“ papers) that, on the sixth of September, he was 
“taken to Wesel in Westphalia, a town in the 
“dominions of the King of Prussia; and that 
“there he is to be separated from the three 
“members of the. Assembly who had hitherto 
“ shared his fate, and is to be taken alone to the 
“ citadel of Spandau, between Berlin and Pots- 
“dam. The motive and the design of such 
“strange and cruel conduct, on the part of the 
“ allies, are alike unknown to me. He is not 
“ permitted to write a single line. It was by 
“ the troopsef the Himperor that he was arrested : 
“now, it is the King of Prussia who keeps him 
“ prisoner in his dominions; and while he is ex- 
“ periencing this inconceivable persecution from 
“ our external enemies, the faction which now 
“ rules us at home detains me as a hostage here, 
“at one hundred and twenty leagues from the 
‘*capital. Judge how far removed from him. 
**Tn this abyss of misfortunes, the idea of ow- 
“ing to the United States and to Washington 
‘*the life and liberty of M. Lafayette comes to 
‘trevive hope within my heart. I hope every- 
‘*thing from the goodness of the people from 
«¢ whom he learned all those virtues and that love 
‘* of liberty of which he is now the victim; and 
*¢T venture to say all that I hope—I venture to ask 
“of them, through your mouth, that a vessel 
‘¢may be sent to demand him, wherever he may 
‘*be, in the name of the Republic of the United 
«States; also an Envoy who, in the name of the 
“* Republic, may take all the engagements that 
“‘that may be thought necessary for detaining 
‘¢him in America, even as a captive. If his wife 
¢¢ and children may be included in the terms of 
‘this happy mission, it is easy to judge what a 
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** blessing it would be for her and them; but if 
**such a stipulation were likely to embarrass or 
‘or retard its success, we would defer the joy of 
** our reunion; and when we knew him to be safe 
“with you, we should support with greater cour- 
‘*age the pain of separation. I trust that my re- 
** quest is not too bold. 

** Pray accept the feelings of attachment and 
**deep respect which have dictated this letter, 
‘**and with which I am, &c., 

** NoarLies LAFAYETTE. 


‘If the kindness of the United States could be 
**extended to the companions in misfortune of 
‘*M. Lafayette, it would indeed fill yp the meas- 
‘*ure of their goodness; but, as these gentlemen 
**are not persecuted with the same bitterness, I 
‘do not think I fail in delicacy towards 
**them if Iask with regard to them, as well as 
**to myself and my children, that care for their 
** interests should not interfere with the speedy 
‘help which the position of M. Lafayette de- 
‘‘mands. M. Maubourg, M. Bureaux de Pusy, 


**and M. le Colombe (who has had the advan- 
**tage of having served the United States), de- 
*“serve to be distinguished among the number.— 
**MM. Romeuf, Pillet, Masson, Curmeur, the two 
**young brothers Maubourg, are prisoners, and 
‘*merit from us the most tender interest, from 
‘* their devoted attachment to M. Lafayette, since 


‘**the beginning of the Revolution.” 
LETTER II. 


** CHAVANIAC, BY BRIOUDE, 
‘€ DEPARTMENT OF THE HAvTE Lorre, 
** March 13, 1793. 

‘*Srr: The Gazettes inform me that you are a 
**second time elected President of the United 
** States; and the happy tidings revive my cour- 
‘age a little, which has been sorely tried by the 
‘*silence of the United States, on the fate of M. 
‘* Lafayette. During the six months that he has 
‘* been in captivity to our enemies, after the un- 
‘*heard-of proscription by his own country, I 
‘have heard hut few expressions of interest, and 
‘*those only from private American citizens. 

**T had the honor of writing to you, Sir, in the 
‘*beginning of October, 1792, when I was kept 
‘* prisoner by the order of the Committee of Pub- 
‘**lic Safety, which, after ordering me to come to 
** Paris, about the time of the massacres, had per- 
‘* mitfed the administration of the Department to 
‘‘keep me first under lock and key, and then 
‘**to send me here under the surveillance of the 
‘* Municipality of my Village. It was from this 
‘*that I had the consolation of writing to you. 
**T did not dare to sign my letter, not even to- 
‘¢send it written by my own hand; a young En- 
‘* glish agriculturist, Mr. Dyson, who had passed 
*‘some time in our retreat and who was return- 
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‘ting to England, promised to get a copy con- 
“veyed to you. Did such a letter ever reach 
‘you? Or was it necessary to awaken your in- 
‘terest? I cannot believe it; but your silence, 
“Sir, I confess, and the neglect you have for six 
“months shown towards M. Lafayette and his 
‘* family, is among all our misfortunes, the one 
“that 1am least able to explain to myself. I 
‘hope it will not always continue ; and if I have 
‘any earthly hope for him or for our reunion, it 
‘¢ is still feapiod on your kindness and that. of 
‘*the United States. The public papers will have 
“told you that M. Lafayette and his companions 
‘in misfortune were transferred from Wesel to 
‘* Magdebourg, towardstheend of December ; and 
“ when the French troops were approaching this 
“ citadel, I was told that it was intended to re- 
“ move him to Spandau. I was‘ even, for a mo- 
‘‘ment, given better hopes; but nothing has con- 
“firmed them. As for myself, lam no longer 
**the prisoner of the Municipality of the Village. 
*“ At the end of two months, the orders of the 
**Committee of Surveillance were revoked ; but 
*‘ tyrannical laws which forbid us to quit French 
**territory and pronounce sentence of confisca- 
‘tion of property against all who do so (or who 
‘have done so since the ninth of February), con- 
‘¢demn me to remain and to preserve, at least for 
‘‘our creditors, my small personal fortune, on 
*¢ which the children exist now that their father’s 


aw has been seized. I am obliged to | 
“ 


eep them with me—not for my own consola- 
‘¢tion, which I would far rather sacrifice for him, 
“but Providence meanwhile offers me this, of 
“hoping that they will grow up worthy of him. 
* But I am powerless to do any thing for him; T 
‘cannot receive one line from him, nor contrive 
**to let him receive one by any means whatever. 
‘* Certainly I will never take any step unworthy 
‘‘of him whom I love nor of the cause to which 
‘** he has never ceased to to be faithful, and which 
‘this fellow-citizens have shown themselves un- 
“worthy to defend—unworthy, also, fora long 
‘time hence, of being served by virtuous men. 
‘Believe, Sir, that in the present state of Europe 
‘* we have everything to fear for Lafayette, while 
**he remains in the power of the enemy. Ido 
**not know how to urge you: I will only repeat 
“‘that my confidence in General Washington, 
‘* though rudely tried, still exists; and that I still 
‘venture to offer him the homage due to his 
“* character and virtue. 
** NoaILtes LAFAYETTE.” 
It does not appear that any answer was made 
by Washington to this affecting appeal—or, at 
least, no answer ever reached Madame de Lafay- 
ette, though at a later period the good offices of 
the American Government were employed to a 
certain extent to obtain the release of her hus- 
band.—Hdinburgh Review. 
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Tue OLDEST LIvinec NATIvEes oF On10.—The 
Marietta Register gives tue following list of aged 
living natives of Ohio: 

Autpua Devon, of Waterford, Washington- 

| county, born in Marietta, August 12, 1789. 

Wiiit1aM Moopy, of Cincinnati, born in Cin- 
cinnati, ,1790? 

JEREMIAH Wrxson, of Waterford. Washing- 
ton-county, born in ‘ Fort Frye,” Waterford, 
April 21, 1791. 

Dr. Davip Ottver. of Butler-county, born in 
** Farmers’ Castle,” Belpre, May 18, 1791. 

Witu1iaM Pirr Putnam, of Belpre, Washing- 
ton-county, born in ‘‘ Farmers’ Castle,” Belpre, 
April 5, 1792. 

Colovel Enoch 8. Macrnrosn, of Beverly, 
Washington-county, born in Marietta, May 23, 
1793. 

The oldest living white native of the present 
State of Ohio, is Mrs. Evan W. Thempson, of 
Philadelphia, a widowed lady, and a daughter 
of General Josiah Harmer, U.8. A. She was 
born in Fort Harmer, in 1787. 


Sanaurnary Founerat Rires.—On a high hill, 
in York, Maine, called Agamenticus, lies buried 
the Indian Apostle. St, Aspincuid. He wasnine- 
ty-four years ela when he died, on the first of 
May, 1682. At the age of forty-two or forty-three, 
he was converted to Christianity, and spent fifty- 
eight years of his life in preaching to the sixty-six 
diffe: ent nations or tribes of Indians in the coun- 
try. But, afterall, his funeral was condi cted with 
heathen pomp and ceremony. The Indians sac- 
rificed the following wild animals to the depart- 
ed spirit: twenty-five bucks, sixty-seven does, 





three ermines, thirty-two butfaloes, one hundred 
and ten ferrets, eight hundred and thirty-two mar- 
tins, two hundred and forty wolves, eighty-two 
wild-cats, four hundred and eighty-two foxes, six 
hundred and twenty beavers, five hundred fishes, 
ninety-nine bears, thirty-six moose, fifty weasels, 
four hundred otters, five hundred and twenty rac- 
coons, one hundred and twelve rattle-snakes, three 
catamounts, nine hundred musquashes, sixty-nine 
woodchucks, fifteen hundred minks, thirty-eight 
procupires. On his headstone: was placed the 
following inscription : 


“ Present, useful; absent, wanted; 
* Lived, desired; died, lamented.” 


WiiuraM A. Paris, who was The Tribune 
correspondent in Kansas, in 1855-6; afterwards 
one of John Brown's friends there; and, in the 
War, Colonel of an Indian Regiment and com- 
mander ofa Brigade of Indians, is writing a 
History of the North American Aborigines, the 
first volume of which will come out next Autumn. 


, a, 
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It will be devoted to the families or tribes with 
which he has been connected—the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, Seminoles, Chickasaws, and 
other southern nations, now extinct or moved else- 
where, etc. 

He mentions some curious little points that 
have ‘come under his notice. For instance, ‘the 
Shawnees tell him that the word ‘‘ Potomac,” is 

‘ derived from Pot-o-ma-key—to carry two chil- 
dren on their back, ‘‘ Pocahontas,” he says, is 
not the name of person, but is the general term 
to designate a girl or young woman, Its mean- 
is ‘‘daughter or child of my tribe ;” and the same 
word, substantia!ly, is still in use among the peo- 
ple of whom the Colonel writes. It indicates a 
curious fact. An Indian man seldom or never 
speaks of a female child as his or my daughter, 
but as Poc-o-hon-tas—daughter of his people, or 
girl of my tribe. The squaws say ‘‘my daugh- 
‘¢ ter,” or its equivalent. 

Another curious matter, in which Phillips 

with Doctor Brinton, is the Indian terms 
respecting God. He will show that all such terms 
as ‘‘ Great Father,” ‘‘ Great Spirit,” or any other 
which personifies or presents a first great cause, 
are expressions of ideas implanted by the white 
man. Whenever any reverential or religious terms 
are used, which mean or are related to the plan- 
ets, the sun, to fire, or other manifestations of 
natural forces, they are derived from purely In- 
dian sources; and express ideas of their own. 


He finds the southern Indian nations to be, with- | 


out exception, planet or fire-worshipers.— Spring- 
Jield Republican. - 


Mr. ALBERT LEA, now a resident of Galves- 
ton, Texas, writes to the Minnesota Historical 
Society, that, in 1841, he being Acting Secretary 
of War, he gave the names to several of the 
States of the Union which were at that time un- 
organized. We owe to him, it appears, the 
names Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska; and Kansas, 
which certainly speak very well for his good 
taste, and should procure for him the contempt 
of Admiral Porter, the worst. of godfathers. 
The name Dakota has been given to a region fur- 
ther West than that to which Lieutenant Lea ap- 

lied it—a still better name, Minnesota, having 
Som bestowed upon ‘the latter, by ‘‘ my friend 


‘‘ Sibley,” as the Lieutenant calls him—a gentle- 
man whom we do not identify. A name which 
has not yet been used—Ozark—the Lieutenant 


wished to give to a State which, as we make out, 
would have included the present Indian Territo- 
ry, which would be all the better off for having 
a name so good as that. On the whole, we may 
thank fortune that we have had no worse luck 
in our system of State nomenclature. Unless we 
choose to find fault with the names containing 
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‘* North,” or ‘‘ South,” or ‘*‘ New ”—New York, 
for example, and South and North Carolina—we 
have nothing to find fault with except the name 
of Wyoming, which, by right, belongs to Penn- 
sylvania, and to which Campbell has given asso- 
ciations a little sentimentalistic and artificial. 
The resident Indians had already given the region 
in question a very good name too—Absaraka, the 
home of the Crows, as the tribe is called—and 
it is a thing to be desired that Congress should 
change the present designation. —7he Nation. 


Boat Racine, tn 1824, 


To THE EpirTors: 

It was my fortune to witness whatI suppose 
was the first boat-race, regularly arranged and 
carried out, in the United States. It took place on 
the North-river, at New York, in the Winter of 
1824-5. A British frigate arrived from the West 
Indies and anchored off the Battery. The Cap- 
tain of the frigate, who, it was said, had been 
preparing his men for some time, published a 
challenge in the newspapers, to gny American 
boat, to pull a given distance against his boat and 
crew. 

It was something new to Whitehall; but the 
challenge was promptly accepted by the boat- 
men of New York, who at once went about se- 
lecting a boat and the men to pull it; although I 
remember it was thought a hopeless undertaking, 
on their part, considering their want of training 
and of a suitable boat, and the manifest confi- 
dence of the English commander, who had made 
his preparations for the race before sailing for 
the United States. But little time elapsed be- 
tween the challenge and the race, less I think 
than a week. 

On the day appointed, the boats met at the 
frigate, which was anchored off the Battery. 
The distance to be rowed was, I should judge, 
about two miles, one mile up the North-river, 
round an anchored boat, and thence back to the 
frigate. Each boat had, as I remember, six men 
at the oars and a Cockswain. The Captain of the 
English frigate acted as Cockswain of his boat. 
He wore his uniform, or certainly his chapeau ; 
for I well remember that it spread a considerable 
sail, and as the wind was quite strong, and ahead, 
as they pulled up river, it seemed, even to us green 
landsmen, that a tight-fitting cap would have held 
less wind. The Whitehall men had handker- 
chiefs tightly bound round the head. 

The whole city seemed to be on the shores, 
watching, with eager arxiety, the result—which 
was not in doubt, for a moment, after the start. 
The ‘‘ Whitehall ” took the lead and kept it, and 
constantly increased the distance between the 
boats; so that, according to my recollection, the 
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British boat was at least one-fourth of a mile 
astern at the conclusion of the race. As you 
may well believe, the shouts were loud and long; 
and the day was given up to rejoicing at the vic- 
tory of the untrained crew. The boat, with the 
crew in it, was carried in triumph through the 
principal streets and, in the evening, was exhib- 
ited at one of theatres, and asort of ovation 
given to the men. It was but an ordinary boat 
for work. I think that neither ‘‘ Oxford” nor 
‘‘Harvard ” would select it for their next race. 
I suppose the other boat was one belonging to 
the frigate. 

The English officer took his defeat with good 


nature ; and was complimented for his fairness | 


and ready submission to the result, which some 
thought was in no small degree attributable to 
his cocked-hat. Anyhow, that hat was porten- 
tous. 

—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


First Crry GRANT tN AMERICA.—On our first 


e, we give an iuteresting account of a recetit | 


vet of J. H. H., to Cape Neddrick, in thefold 
town of York. We have reserved the closing 
paragraph of his account, to say a word, by way 
of introduction, to the site of the first City grant- 
ed in America. 

Sir Fernando Gorges, to perpetuate his reputa- 
tion as Lord Proprietor, in 1641, gave the planta- 
tion of York, the name of Gorgiana, and grant- 
ed it a Charter of incorporation as a City, gov- 
erned by a Mayor and eight Aldermen. Later ex- 
perience shows that he was wise in not adding a 
Common Council. His nephew, Thomas Gorges, 
was the first and last Mayor of the City. For 
about twelve years, it retained the name of Gorg- 
jana. In 1653, the-town was incorporated by 
Massachusetts, by the name of York. The same 
year, Kittery was incorporated by its present 
name. It previously bore the name of the town 
of Piscataqua. 

In 1676, the Indians came into our immediate 
neighborhood. Kittery was infested with them. 
On, or near the location of the St. John’s Church, 
a fort was built; and the discharge of the cannon 
from this locality, over the river, affrighted the 
Indians and drove them away. Kittery was no 
more troubled ; although York suffered severely 
from the Indians, for several years. This was the 
fort referred to in the will of Mrs. Graffort, 
in Ramble 12th. 

We now give our correspondent’s account of 
his visit to one of the old Mansions at York. 


THE BARRELL HOUSE. 


At the close of the day, we steer our course 
from Cape Neddrick in ‘another direction. This 
time, we are speeding along through the pleasant 
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| roads and by-lanes of old York. We are to vis- 
it the Barrell Mansion. Arriving at the door of 
this time-worn structure, said to have been built 
one hundred and fifty years ago, we fasten our 
horses, knock at the door, and are soon usher- 
ed into the drawing-room. The house, which is 
now occupied by Misses Elizabeth and Mary Bar- 
rell, daughters of the late Jonathan S. Barrell, is 
situated on the river bank, over-looking York 
Harbor. In point of architecture, it resembles 
.the Wentworth house, at Little Harbor. Theroom 
into which we were ushered was furnished with 
| furniture made a hundred years ago. A massive 
| mahogany side-board graced one side of the 
room; a tall eight-day clock stood, like a sentinel, 
| in one corner ; a lofty secretary was near the fire- 
place, which was guarded with a pair of antique 
brass andirons; and chairs of curious shape were 
| placed about the floor. From thisroom, we were 
invited to walk into the parlor, overlooking the 
river for many miles. This room contained nu- 
| Merous curjosities, which well paid us for our vis- 
it. Three full-length oil paintings were hung at 
the end of the room. One of them was: but 
| partly finished, having been commenced by an 
English artist, at the time of the Revolution, 
who suddenly left the country for his safety. 
They were the family of Saywards, ancestors of 
the present residents. The colors of those old 
paintings, although executed so long ago, were 
as fresh as if put on but yesterday. The family 
coat-of-arms hung on the mantle; and below it 
were old engravings of the commanders of the 
English Army and Navy, in 1760. Fine portraits 
of General Wolfe (whose burial Byron so tenderly 
refers to,) and that of Frederick [IT, of Prussia, 
were hung opposite. A long damask curtain was 
drawn away from a recess, at one corner of the 
room, displaying an elegant set of ancient India 
China, and other curiosities of the last century. 
Among them, was a brass tea-urn, taken at the 
capture of Louisburg. 

This room, like the first, was filled with an- 
cient furniture. Club-footed chairs, quaintly- 
formed tables and sofa, carried one back to the 
days of yore, when York was one of the busiest 
sea-port towns on the coast. Her wharves and 
store-houses, now dropping to decay, her streets 
laid out with so much care and precision, all 
spoke of a time when she had seen better and more 
prosperous days than now.—Salem Gazette. 





XI.—NOTES. 


MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, BY 


Montrus.—November 12 1769, John, son of 
John, Worden married Elizabeth, daughter of 
| Joshua Babcock, Jun., deceased, in Westerly, 


| BIRTHS, 
| 
! 
' 


R.I. Almost a century has passed. I have 
gathered records of their descendants, and those 
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intermarried—scattered from Maine to Oregon— 
to the number of nine hundred and seventy ; 
and the omissions and additions will swell the 
total to over one thousand. As returned, there 
have been, in the six generations, four hundred 
and ninety males, four hnndred and forty-eight 
females, and some are returned as “ children ” | 
only. About two hundred and ninety are dead, 
six hundred and forty-eight living, and some 
unknown. Divided among the months, the 
births, marriages, and deaths, as far as reported, 
were 4s follows: 

Births. Marriages. Deaths. 

17 21 





18 22 
24 
12 
12 


September 
October 


These statistics of one family may or may not 
illustrate the months in which most births, mar- 
riages, and deaths occur in other families. 

New MicForp, Pa. O. N. WorDEN. 


LeTTER FROM Rev. Mr.’ Murray. 


An Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Murray, 
Preacher of the Gospel at New York, to the 
Rev. Mr. Moorehead, in Boston ; dated June 6, 
1764. 


REVEREND Sir, 


As I have been lately an unworthy witness of | 


a most glorious descent of the New Jerusalem 
Jrom above, in various places in Long Island, 
from whence I am just returned. Often, in your | 
hearing, have I lamented that mine eyes had 

never been blessed with the light of such sea- | 
sons of grace as you had represented to me, had 
been displayed, years ago, in town and country: | 
but now have I seen the arm of the Lord made 
bare indeed, and thousands made willing in the 
day of His power. In five congregations, in the 








East end of the Island, every heart seems cap- 
tivated to the Lord Jesus. No age, from six to 
seventy years old, is passed by: all are inquir- 
ing the way to Zion. In many other places, on 
the Island, this work is gloriously proceeding, 
in various degrees; but, altho no religious 
influence has ever appeared less exceptionable, 
so that the mouth of the enemy is yet effectually 
sealed and the Devi! himself can find no room 
to blaspheme, yet where so much metal is put 
into the furnace, we must expect some dross to 
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skim off. And I am much afraid, lest the over- 
heated zeal of some friends to the cause, who may 
not be cautious enough in distinguishing; to- 
gether with the wild enthusiasm of the wild 
old Separatists, who determine to take all for 
gold that glistens, may tarnish the purity of 
the work, and cause what is good to be evil 
spoken of. I have been ten days amongst. them, 
and have endeavored to cast in my poor worth- 
less mite, by preaching twice, and exhorting 
once every day publicly, besides conversing, da 


and night, with the serious and distress’d; an 


I can say, “The labor is sweet indeed, when 
“ God thus assists and with his love warms our 
“souls.” The whole week, when there, was as a 
Sabbath; and the people will scarce consent to 
be dismissed from the house. of God at eleven 
o'clock at night! ‘Amd no wonder, when‘the 
Spirit of God moves powerfully, on the face of 
the waters. Rejoice, O Lovers of Zion, and 
praise the Lord with cheerful voice! I have 
some comfortable hopes that this is the Elias of 
of the latter day glory, since I find ‘tis spread- 
ing in New England, and wonderfully in parts 
of the Old. And what confirms me farther is, 
I have by the Packet just received intelligence 
that the iron legs of the Prophet’s image, are 
crumbling to dust. The Pope and France are 
got by the ears once more ; and the Letters Nun- 
cio* is disgraced by all the electors of a King 
of Poland, and refused the privilege of voting 
amongst them. Let all the tribes of Dagon 
fear! He totters, he falls, he dies! If these 
omens are not deceitful, our dear native coun- 
try will not be forgotten. My very heart bleeds 
for it. O that the Lord would revive his work 
there, where Zion sits in sackcloth! O Lord 
arise, and visit all nations with thy all powerful 
grace. Amen. Come, Lard Jesus! 
I am, Sir, your humble servant 
and rea! friend, 
JoHN MoRRaY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LAND OFFICE.—We take 
from an old Report of the Surveyor-general, the 
following list of Officers in the Colonial Land 
Office, which we have supposed would be use 
ful for reference : 

Colonial Surveyors-general.—Thomas Holmes, 
(Holmes—Holme,) commissioned March 23, 
1682; and Edward Pennington, commissioned 
February 26, 1698. 

Commissioners of Property.—From November 
10, 1701, the Commissioners of Property trans- 
acted the business of the Land Office, viz: Ed- 
ward Shippen, Griffith Owen, Thomas Story, 
and James Logan. 


* The Pope’s Ambassador. 
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Burveyors-general appear to have been again 


called into requisition, a few years later; and 
the following, subsequently, held the office: Ja- 
cob Taylor, commissioned November 26, 1706 ; 
Benjamin Eastburn, commissioned October 29, 
1733; William Parsons, commissioned August 
27,1741; Nicholas Scull, commissioned June 
14, 1748; and John Lukens, commissioned De- 
cember 8, 1761. 

The offices of the Secretary of the Land Of- 
fice, Keeper of the Great Seal and Master of 
Rolls, ard Receiver-general, were also filled du- 
ring the Colonial period. 

Bince the Revolution, the following persons 
have held the office of Surveyor-general, Sec- 
retary of the Land Office, Master of the Rolls, 
Receiver-general, and Surveyor-general: John 
Lukens, sworn April 25, 1785; Daniel Brodhead, 
sworn November 5, 1789 ; Samuel Cochran, com- 
missioned April 23, 1800; Andrew Porter, com- 
missioned May 10, 1809; Richard T. Leech, to 
fill vacancy ; Jacob Spangler, commissioned May 
10, 1818; Samuel Cochran, commissioned May 
10, 1821 ; Gabriel Hiester, commissioned May 10, 
1824; Jacob Spangler, commissioned May 10, 
1880 ; John Taylor, commissioned May 10, 1836; 
Jacob Salla'e, commissionad May 10, 1839; 
John Laporte, commissioned May 10, 1845; J. 
Porter Brawley, commissioned on the first Tues- 
day in May, 1851; John Rowe, commissioned on 
the first Tuesday in May, 1857; and William 
A. Keim, commissioned.on the first Tuesday in 
May, 1860. 

Secretaries of the State Land-office—David 
Kennedy, sworn April 25, 1785 ; Nathan Lufbor- 
ough, sworn December 10, 1799; Tench Coxe, 
sworn January 3, 1800; Andrew Elliott. com- 
missioned October 1, 1801; John Cochran, com- 
missioned May, 1809 ;- William Clark, commis- 
sioned May 10, 1818; James Brady commission- 
ed May 10, 1821; Joshua Dickerson, commis- 
sioned May 10, 1824; Samuel Workman, com- 
missioned May 10, 1830; John Gebhart, com- 
missioned May 10, 1836; John Klingensmith, 
Jr., commissioned May 10, 1839; and William 
Hopkins, commissioned May 10, 1842. 

The office of Secretary of the Land Office 
was abolished by the Act of the seventeenth 
day of April, 1848; and the duties devolved 
upon the Surveyor-general. 

Master of Rolls.—John Morris, commissioned 
March 22, 1777; Matthew Irwin, commissioned 
March 14, 1785; and Timothy Matlack, com- 
missioned April 14, 1800. 

The office of Master of Rolls was abolished 
by the Act of the twenty-ninth of March, 1809. 
A portion of the books and papers were placed 
under the charge of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, and the rest in the care of the Sec- 
retary of the Land Office. 





Receivers-general.—Francis Johnston, com- 
missioned April 29, 1785; Frederic A. Muh- 
lenberg, commissioned December 3, 1799; and 
John M’Kissick, commissioned June 30, 1801. 

The Act of the twenty-ninth of March, 1809, 
abolished the office of Receiver-general of the 
Land Office, and directed the books, etc., to be 
taken in charge by the Secretary of the Land 
Office, and all moneys due on lands to be paid 
to the State Treasurer. 


XII.—QUERY. 


A QUESTION FoR THE CuRIOUs.—An old gold 
coin, evidently of great antiquity, was brought 
to Statesville, last week; alleged to have been 
ploughed up in a field eight or ten miles North- 
east of town, by a man of the name of Tanner. 
It has been very much clipped and reduced in 
size and weight; yet it weighs, at present, half 
an ounce, 

On the reverse side is a cross with arms of 
equal length; with stars in the angles; and semi- 
circles around the ends of the arms. Whatever 
letters were impressed on this side have been 
cut off. On the obverse is, in the center, the 
figure, with various compartments, which used 
to be seen on Spanish coins that passed origi- 
nally among us for twenty cents; with a crown 
at the bottom of it. 

The date and nearly all the letters of the 
name of the Sovereign have been removed by 
clipping. But, on the left of the central figure, 
and near the top, are left the bottom part of an 
L and of anI; and, in a corresponding position 
on the right; where the No. in the title of the 
monarch would come, are four I’s (IIII.) From 
the point in the circumferance, where the name 
of the monarch would begin, up to the frag- 
ment of the L, is just about room enough for 
the letters PHI; and, after the LI, is room 
enough for the rest of the word “ Philip,” and the . 
word * Rex,” King, before ITII. 

We infer, then, that it is the coin of a Catho- 
lic Government That it is a Spanish coin, 
From the purity of the metal and from, the 
rudeness of the dies from which the impression 
was taken, we should infer that it was ancient. 
From the IIIT, in two places, we see that it was 
issued by a monarch, the fourth of the name. 

We turn to the Table of Contemporary Sov- 
ereigns in Smyth’s Lectures on History, and 
within any modern period we find Philip IV., 
reigning from 1621 to 1665, and Charles IV., 
from 1788 to 1808. Before these, there are none 
with that number, till we go back to Henry 
IV., 1454, and before the discovery of Ameri- 
ca. But we can make out no trace of Henry 
wlio is too ancient, nor of Charles, who is too 
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modern; and as other indications correspond, 
and we find a trace yet left of Philip, we infer, 
pi almost certainty, that it belonged to Phil- 
ip IV. 

In its mutilated condition, it is thought to be 
worth about ten dollars. It is said that a sim- 
ilar piece was found ina field, in the same 
neighborhood, about eight years ago, by a negro 
woman hoeing corn, and sold in Statesville for 
sixteen dollars.* But the impression and in- 
scription upon it cannot now be recalled. This 
was found upon land that, in the first settlement 
of the country, was owned by a Mr. Gay, whose 
descendents, in the third generation, still reside 
there. The question returns then, how these 
ancient coins came to be lost here? A man by 
the name of McElwrath, who owned an im- 
mense body of land in the region, lived just 
below, but he was not known to have gold 
about him. 

In the days of Fort Dobbs, three miles North 
of Statesville, 1755-68, there was a smaller fort, 
about ten miles further towards Salisbury, near 
the house of Alexander Reed, (on the old map 
of Fourth-creek Congregation,) about where 
now is the residence of Mr. Mays; and not far 
from a church called New Union. Soldiers were 
sent from the main fort to this block-house, on 
great emergencies and in times of danger. A 
public road, too, went from the old fort, in this 
direction, crossing the North fork of Fourtli- 
creek, above the late Andrew N. Allison’s mead- 
dow; went on near the late residence of Colon- 
el John H. McKee; and thus, eastward, by the 


locality where thése pieces of money were found, | 


to Renshaw’s Ford, on the South Yadkin, and 
into Davie and Davidson-counties, So that 
rsons coming from the East, could reach the 
ort much easier than to come on to Salisbury 
and then turn up to the right, by the route or- 
dinarily travelled. But we may speculate and 
make endless conjectures as to the way in which 
these pieces of gold came here, and be no near- 
er a satisfactory solution. 


* Since the above vas written, we have received a letter 
from Mr. Frederic Eckfeldt, Assayer in the Branch Mint 
at Charlotte, who has seen the coin above mentioned, and 


who says that “it is a half-doubloon, struck by Spain for 
“ her Colonies (principally for Mexico) about one hundred 
“and thirty — ago. They were made with very little 
“ machinery, yy and reduced to proper weight 
“ with shears. It is 0.8¥5 fine, and worth seven dollars and 
“ eighty-eight cents, gold valuation.” 

It seems, therefore, to have the full, or nearly the full 
value of a half-doubloon; and what has the appearance 
of clipping, is only the original shaping with shears; and 
there is a deficiency in the stamping so that a large part 
of the inscription is omitted. 

It has been suggested that a Spanish vessel had been 
wrecked on the coast, and the Indians had brought them 
into the interior. This is not probable. We think the 
Assayer is mistaken as to its age; and that it belongs to 
a IV., 1621-1655, from two hundred and fourteen to two 
hundred and forty-eight years Spo. 

Sratesviiie, N. C., Aug. 2, 1869. E. F. R. 
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It is either connected with the presence of 
the officers and soldiers at the fort, who were 
from abroad, or with the immigration of some 
of the first settlers who brought from England 
or Ireland funds in this form to buy land. If 
any one can offer any other explanation, we 
should be glad to hear it. E. F. R. 

STATESVILLE, N. C. 


XIII.—BOOKS. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publishers and others centing Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Taz Historroat saseene, are respectfully re- 
uested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 
awson, Morrisanta, N, Y.,” or to Mussns. CHarirs 
Sortenez & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 


A.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 
1.—Lectures delivered in a Course before the Lowell In- 
stitute, in Boston, by members of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, on subjects relating to the Karly History of 
Massachusetts. Boston: Published by the Society. 1869. 
Octavo, pp. vili, 498. 

Our readers are not unacquainted with the 
character and some of the contents of this vol- 
ume. It originated, if report speaks truly, in a 
commendable desire, on the part of George E. 
Ellis, D.D. to re-model the standards of the his- 
tory of Massachusetts, to make new tests of his- 
torical orthodoxy—to do, in short, what Daniel 
Webster proposed to do, in the Hayne debate, 
when he requested the Secretary of the Senate 
to read the question that was before that body, 
in order that Senators might take an observa- 
tion and revise their reckonings. The distin- 
guished Senator was well aware that the Senate 
had become somewhat “ mixed” in its ideas on 
the question under consideration, and needed a 
recurrence to first principles; and the eloquent 
Divine of Charlestown had discovered that 
Massachusetts had drifted so far to leeward that 
she was endangered by the imprudence of her 
own historians—both Senator and Divine, there- 
fore, sought the means of ascertaining their true 
positions and of correcting the errors which 
were respectively perplexing them. 

The first of these Lectures, that by Mr. Win- 
throp, was noticed in our April number; and we 
need not return to the subject. 

Doctor Ellis followed Mr. Winthrop in two 
lectures,—the first on “The purposes and aims- 
“ of the founders of the Colony ;” the second on 
“the treatment of intruders and dissentients” 
by those founders—in the first of which the 
learned Divine commenced by bringing for- 
ward, as the standard by which to test the char- 
acter of the Puritanic forefathers’ words and 
motives, their very questionable actions, in the 
management of their affairs; and he followed 
that heavy blow with another, positively and 
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directly impeaching “the last and incompara- 
“tively the best” of New England’s historians 
and convicting hiin of a falsification of his ac- 
knowledged authorities. The authors and vend- 
ors of the apocryphal republicanism and toler- | 
ance of the Puritan fathers were next staggered 
with a flat and manly denial of their truthful- | 
ness; and, worse than all, he proved that Mr. | 
Palfry—‘ the last and best ’—is no better his- | 
torian and no more of a truth-teller, in history, 
than the earliest and the worst of the retailers 
of known falsehoods concerning the Pilgrim and 
Puritan fathers, under the guise of historical 
verities—he does not tell us, however, since “the | 
“ latest and best” is nothing more nor less than a 
swift witness in behalf of an acknowledged lie, 
on which individual, of the swarm of Massachu- 
setts’ historians and orators which crowd the 
market with their paltry wares, those who are 
not of Massachusetts may hereafter rely, with 
safety, concerning the real history of that nota- | 
ble Commonwealth, as it has been revised by the 
“members of the.Massachusetts Historical So- 
“ciety.” William Frederic Poole, Esqr.—the 
notorious “P” of The Boston Transcript; a 
slanderer, for pay, of those who have dared, | 
hitherto, to tell the truth concerning these Pu- 
ritan fathers; and the ready manufacturer of a 
spurious ‘“‘ Edward Johnson” to fill an ugly gap 
in as spurionsa history—is also rebuked by Doc- 
tor Ellis, as few others besides Mr. Palfry have 
ever been rebuked, concerning Massachusetts his- 
tory, by a recognized and authoritive Massachu- 
setts man; and the lecturer announced, as the | 
revised truth, ‘That the simple truth is, that 
“the founders never professed or promised any | 
“thing that is implied to us in the phrase, ‘ lib- 
“ ‘erty of conscience.’ After having read every 
“thing that I know of as extant, in print or 
“manuscript, from the pens of those exiles, I 
“feel justified in stating positively that they did 
“not come here to seek, nor even to indulge 
“ themselves in, ‘liberty of conscience’-—in any 
“thing like the meaning which that phrase has 
“tous. We mislead ourselves when we assert 
“or allow that they recognized any thing of the 
“sort. Not a single sentence can be quoted 
“from any one of them committing them’ to it. 
“You may find the words, the phrase, in their 
“writings, often repeated and very emphatic; 
“but when it is used to express any thing of what 
“we mean by it, that thing is sternly repudiated; 
“and when the phrase isa part of their own 
“vernacular, it covers something which is only a | 
“part of a much larger whole, and which defined 
“rather a limitation, a subjection, than an en- 
“franchisement, of natural liberty”—in other 
words, he tells us that when the Puritan fathers 





of Massachusetts spoke or wrote of “ liberty of 
“conscience,” they employed the term as a 


cloak to “cover” “limitation of natural liber- 
“ty,” rather than asa bold and manly avowal of 
“ soul-freedom ;” and that, in fact, while they 
faced one way they rowed another. How much 
genuine Christianity and how little of that re- 
gard for human rights which Sidney died for, 
those Puritan fathers really possessed, and how 
much or how little such “ historians” as Pal- 
frey, and Washburn, and Poole, and such song- 
sters as Mrs, Hemens and John Pierpoint have 
told of the truth concerning those fathers, our 
readers can easily determine. 

Doctor Ellis has analyzed the Puritanic idea 
of “liberty,” with admirable precision: he rec- 
ognized it, first, as the equivalent of what is 
popularly known as “ Jesuitical ;” and, next, as 
a freedom to obey, but not to disobey, a rule, or 
series of rules, covering nearly every branch of 
action, which the law-making power had enact- 


| ed without consulting either the consciences or 


the convenience of by far the.greater number of 
those whom they were intended to govern. 

We are told, too, by Doctor Ellis, that of “ lib- 
“erty of conscience, either as an abstraction or 
“as an absolute right, they with whom [he was] 
“dealing had no conception, as of a good thing. 
“ Certainly, they had no respect for it, no confi- 
“dence init. They would have dreaded it be- 
“yond our power in these days to imagine. 
“They had begun to see around them, in their ” 
“native England, the threatenings of some of 
“ the effects and results of just what we mean by 
“ ‘liberty of conscience ;’ and they shuddered at 
“them. Their dread of those consequences was 
“one of the satisfactions which they afterwards 
“‘ found in their exile. It would be much nearer 


| “ the truth,—indeed, it is the truth itself,—and it 


** would be truer to all the facts of the case, to the 
“* integrity of history, and to the right use of terms 
“ which get changed in their import and burden, to 
“ say, frankly and boldly, that oun FATHERS 
‘* CAME HERE TO GET AWAY FROM, TO GET RID 
“ OF, SUCH LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, 78, to them, 
“@ hateful, pernicious and ruinous thing, sure to 
“ result in impiety and anarchy.” 

This, be it remembered, is not the language 
of THe Historica, MAGAZzINe, but that ofa 
Massachusetts man, ‘representing and speak- 
ing for The Massachusetts Historical Socie- 
ty, before a Massachusetts audience, conven- 
ed in the capital of the Commonwealth. It 


| is the orthodox modern version of the subject, 


as promulgated by the fashionable leaders of 
modern Massachusetts; and, while it portrays 
the true character, as far as it goes,of the Puri- 
tan fathers, it brands, in letters of living, burn- 
ing red, on the foreheads of those who have told 
them, the marks of the unadulterated falsehoods 
which, one after another, under the name and 
guise of ‘“ History,” have been unblushingly 
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thrust before an outraged world, by the Palfreys, 
the Washburns, the Pooles, the Websters, the 
Storys, the Choates, and other Massachusetts 
men and sycophants of Massachusetts men, for a 
couple of generations. It tells us, too, that the 
Puritan fathers of the Bay Colony were little 
better than living frauds, notwithstanding they 
were church-members: that they pretended to 
recognize “liberty of conscience ” in their settle- 
ments, while they really used that glittering gen- 
erality as nothing more than a“ cover” for what 
are also recognized as the intolerance and tyran- 
ny which they exercised throughout the Colony. 
It exposes, also, in its descent, from father to 
eon, the origin of that system of deceit and 
falsity and of that radical hypocrisy which dis- 
tinguish the greater number of the high-toned, 
“Christian men” of New England, of to-day, in 
all that they say concerning their Puritanic an- 
cestors, and in all that they unblushingly assume 
to be and to do because of their descent from a 
stock, of such assumed sterling integrity and from 
such pretended disinterested lovers of the rights 
of man. 

We are not insensible of the fact that Doctor 
Ellis subsequently sought to release the memory 
of the Fathers of Massachusetts from some por- 
tion of the odium which he had thus boldly cast 
around it, by urging that, in the exercise of 
their judgment, erroneous though that judgment 
— have been, they were conscientiously up- 
right, as individuals. So, too, was Mrs. Stow’s 
Lagree undoubtedly honest, from his own stand- 
point, in his barbarous treatment of her Uncle 
Tom; and even Treason, when brought to that 
novel standard, would no longer be ‘‘ odious,” 
even to Parson Brownlow. Our readers can es- 
timate the value of such an apology. 

But there are other portions of this volume 
which are entitled to our attention: some of 
them have been already noticed; others will be, 
hereafter. 

Besides Mr. Winthrop and Doctor Ellis, 
Messrs. 8, F. Haven of Worcester, William Brig- 
ham, Emory Washburn, C. W. Upham, 0. W. 
Holmes, Samuel Eliot, Doctor Chandler Rob- 
bins, Joel Parker, Edward Everett Hale, and 
George B. Emerson lectured in this celebrated 
Course; and, while some of these honored them- 
selves and the occasion, as honorable gentlemen 
and intelligent and upright students of Massa- 
chusetts history, at least one of them unblush- 
ingly pocketed the original documentary evi- 
dence of his own insolent disregard of the truth, 
which a correspondent had politely sent to him; 
and as insolent!y presisted in presenting, as ver- 
itable history, what he knew was a deliberate 
falsehood. Of the last named, we shall take ear- 
ly and thorough notice; «nd with that exposi- 
tion of the way in which they sometimes 
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“put things” in Boston, we shall dismiss the 
subject. 

The volume is an elegant one, from the press 
of J. Wilson & Son. 


2.—The Tehuantepec Railway, its location, features, 
and advantages under the Le Sere Grant of 1869, New 
York: D. Appleton &Co. 18¢9. Octavo, pp. xxiii, 78, (ii.) 
1-82, 35*-10*, 25-88. 

This curiously-constructed volume opens with 
an Introduction, in which the character of the 
Le Sere Grant, for a right of way, from ocean te 
ocean, is carefully described; with copies of the 
Charters granted by Mexico and Vermont ; and 
specifications of the proposed work. Then fol 
low, what possess most interest to us— Histor- 
ical and Geographical Notes, 1459-1869, the 
former by Henry Stevens, the widely-known Bib- 
liopole of London; the latter by some unknown 
hand. The whole is elaborately illustrated, with 
Maps and Engravings ; and, typographically conm- 
sidered, it is a volume of great beauty. 

In his Historical Notes, Mr. Henry Stevens has 
briefly glanced on the old world, as it was four 
hundred years ago—that world which was mere- 
ly ‘‘a strip of some seventy degrees wide, most 
“ly North of the Equator, with Cadiz on the 
‘* West, and farthest India, or Cathay, on the 
‘* East; lying between the frozen and the burm 
‘ing zones, both impassable by man.” He then 
alludes to the ‘‘ India beyond the Ganges, which, 
‘* from the days of Moses, Alexander, and Aris- 
‘* totle, to say nothing of the geographers, Pomp- 
‘‘onius Mela, Strabo, and Ptolomy, was deemed 
‘*the land of promise, the abode of luxury, the 
‘*source of wealth, and the home of the spices ;” 
to the routes of commerce thither, by way of Egypt, 
Arabia, Asia Minor, and the Black and Caspian Seas, 
through Persia and Tartary ; to the occupation of 
those several routes, one after another, by the 
Turks and Arabians ; to the anxiety of Christian- 
dom to discover some other way, which should 
be beyond the control of Islam; to the discoveries 
of the compass and astrolabe, and to the corise- 
quent advance of navigation; and to the pro- 
gress of discovery, under Prince Henry and oth- 
ers. He next introduces Columbus, Vespucci, 
and Cabot; reminds his readers that Aristotle 
had written that ‘ there was but a small space of 
‘* sea between Spain and the eastern coast of In- 
‘«dia,” while Strabo and Seneca had confirmed 
that opinion; introduces the Opus Majus of Roger 
Bacon and the Imago Mundi of d’ Ailly ; traces 
the progress of knowledge and the development 
of the plans of Columbus, which led that navi- 
gator to sail to the westward, as ashort way te 
Cathay ; and opens to view the great discovery, 
itself. . 

He does not forget, too, the modest announes- 
ment, by Columbus, of his discovery of ‘‘ the 
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‘Islands of India beyond the Ganges,” and of 
the death of the great navigator, fourteen years 
after, without having been undeceived. He tells 
of Juan de la Cosa, the companion of Columbus, 
on his second voyage, and the sharer. with him, 
in his geographical mistake, concerning the char- 
acter of the American coast. He tells, too, of 
the discovery, by the Cabots, in 1496-7, of New- 
foundland and the American coast, from Labra- 
dor, southward—Cabot, like Columbus and la 
Cosa, supposing .that he was coasting along the 
eastern coast of Asia.* He describes, too, the voy- 


* How far to the southwand, Cabot sailed, is matter of 
dispute; but there seems little room to doubt that those 
who were more nearly his contemporaries supposed he sailed 
as far as the thirty-cighth — of Latitude—far beyond 
the regions referred to by Mr. Kohl, and including, in 
Ru 8 map, the entire coast of New England 

eter Martyr, (1455-152) writing on this subject, says 
in Latin what may be thus translated: “He” [Cabot] 
“ was thereby brought eo far into the South, by reason of 
“the lend bending so much to the southward, that it was 
“there almost equa! in Latitude with the cea of the Strait 
“of Hercules” (Gibralter) “having the. North Pole ele- 
“vated in a manner in the same degree.” De Rebus Ocean- 
icis et Nova Orba, Decade iii, Cap. vi.—Edit. 1574, 267, 
Gomara, too, who wrote prior to 1558, after describing Ca- 
bot’s rnn to the northward, says, in an early English trans- 
lation; “‘ But consyderynge the coulde and the straunge- 
“ness of the unkncwen lande, he turned his course from 
“ thense to the West, folowynge the coast of the lande of 
“ Baccalos unto the xxxvili, degrees, from whense he re- 
“turned to Englande."'—Historia general de las Indias— 
Eden's translation, Decades, 318, 

Hakluyt, notwithstanding his inaccuracies on some other 

ports, agrees with his predecessors on this; and he gives 
‘a discourse of Sebastian Cabot,” in which that navigator 
is represented as saying: * “ sayling along by the coast for 
“ to see if I could finde any gulfe that turned, I found the 
“lande still continent to the 56. degree under our Pole. 
“ And seeing that there the coast turned toward the Enst, 
“ des — to finde the passage, I turned backe againe, 
“and sailed downe by the coast of that land to ward the 
“ Equinoctiall (euer with intent to finde the saide passage 
“ to India) and came to that part of this firme lande which 
“is now called Florida, where my victuals failing, I de- 
= penton from thence and returned into England, where I 
“found greattumults, * * Voyages—Edit. 1600—iii, 7. 

The Public-Record Office in London, contains, among 
other manuscripts, (Colonial Papers, No. 45) the papers of 
Sir Joseph Williamson, of the date of about 1663, in which, 
among the reasons assigned in et of the assumed le- 
gality of the projected seizure of New Netherland by Eng- 
Jand is the following: “I humbly conceive that weh gives 
“a Nation right to Countryes undiscovered, is a | pg od 

discovery, & those places we p’tend to in behalf of his 
ms Sacred Majestye & Successors were by his Royall Predi- 
«, ©o880rs at a vast expence of the treasure of the nation, 
4,38 well as of the lives of many of his good subjects (sev- 
‘eral of them beinge pene of honnour & parts) dis- 
“ covered, & longe after hid from those, who now prsume 
“ to possess them, weh we shall prove as well by foreigne 

ographers 2s our owne. 

se ‘‘ First, that Sabastian Cabot in the 14 yeare of Kinge 
m Henry ‘th of happy memory, discovered from Cape Flor- 
‘ida, weh lyes in % degrees North lattitude, & from 
ve thence to 67 ees 3g, is demonstrated by Clement Ad- 
, ams, & French gentleman. who ingraved a Mapp of the 
5 aforesaid Sebastian discoveries. Galeatious Butrigariue, 
“the Popes legatt in Spaine, asserts the same. Baptista 
‘Ramusious in his preface to the third volumne of > 
‘ition, speaks of the cratuety of the afored King Henry the 
; ith to the said Sebastian Cabot for his discovery of the 
~ Northerne parts of America. and the like is mentioned in 
“the sixt Chapter of the third decad of Peter Martirs Ad 
, augleria, & Franciscus Lopez de Gomara (Spaniard) in 
the 4th Chapter of his generall historie of the West In- 

ee, grants us to have the right from them & all other 
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age, in 1498, of Columbus, and his discovery of 
Venezuela, which he supposed to have been 
Paradise; and he tells of the discovery of Bra- 
zil; of the elaborate works pnblished by Fer- 
nandez, Vespucci, and ,Beneventanus.—all of 
which ‘‘ pointed to the same thing—the enlighten- 
‘‘ment of the public as to India beyond the 
‘*Ganges” [which America was supposed to be} 
‘and how to go and trade thither ”—and of the 
continued mistake of the geographers and _navi- 
gators of that period, concerning the locality of 
Cathay and the real character of America. 

He enters largely on the first map, published 
at Rome, in 1508, on which ‘‘ all these discover- 
‘*ies,” by Columbus, Vespucci, and the Cabots, 
‘*were collected, and laid down, by Johann 
‘*Ruysch, a German, who had probably visited 
‘‘the new found islands with the Cabots, and 
‘*knew well what he was doing; ” (pp. 16, 17.) 
and he gives, as Ruysch’s authorities, for his de- 
lineations of the discoveries of Columbus, ‘‘ no 
‘*doubt, Columbus's own letter; ” for those of 
the eastern coast of South America, the Mundus 
Novus of Vespucci; and for those of ‘the dis- 
coveries of the Cabots, ‘‘ represented by them as 
‘* part of the main-land of Asia,” his own per- 
sonal knowledge, aided by the materials fur- 
nished by the Cabots themselves. That portion 
of the coast which was not covered by the three 
authorities referred to, was probably copied, with 
modifications, as Mr. Stevens suggests, from Mar- 
co Polo’s Chart. 

As we have said, Mr. Stevens dwells on this 
Ruysch map; and in this portion of his Notes 
reposes the greater portion of the interest which 
those Notes possess to our readers. Weshall be 
pardoned, therefore, if we, too, dwell on that 
subject. 

The formation of the eastern coast of Asia and 
that of North America, are very similar—both 


“nations of the north part of America; the improvement 
‘of this discovery was obstructed at first by the troubles 
“that broke out in Scotland in ye eveninge of King Henry 
“av” =" = 

As Sir Joseph was the Under-secretary of State, of Eng- 


| land, at the period referred to, his opportunity to ovtain cor- 


|. the fact that on him seems to have devolved the dut 
| vestigating and reporting on the assumed title, in la 
| England to New ¢ 

| quent elevation to the offices o 


| 


| show the undisprted opinion of those in authority, in 


rect information on such a subject, was wavarpessed; sad 
of in- 
w, of 
etherland, to say nothing of his subre- 

f Secretary of State and Kee 
er of his Majesty’s State Papers, clearly indicate that he 
was, also, a man of high character and influence. 

Other authoricies might be adduced, were it necessary, to 
g- 
land, more than two hundred years ago; but we content 
ourself with referring to the best-informed of Americans, 
thereon, more than a century since, and thus dismiss the 
subject, for the present. 

The very celebrated Colonial Congress, which assembled 
at Albany, in 1754, thus referred to the subject: ‘‘ His 
“ Majtys title to the Northern Continent of America, = 
‘* pears to be founded on the discovery thereof first made 
‘“and the possession thereof first taken in 1497, under a 
‘* Commission from Henry the 7th of England by Sebastian 
‘*Cabot.”—Journal of the Congress, Tuesday afternoon, 
July 9, 1754. 


a 
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trending from the South-west to the North-east ; | 


both terminating, in the South, in an Archipel- 

o; and both, in the North, being distinguish- 

by a promontory and a large river, the latter 
flowing from the South-west and discharging 
its waters intoa magnificent gulf. The early 
navigators, therefore, not unreasonably supposed, 
in that early period, that they were coasting 
along the eastern shores of Asia, when they were 
thousands of miles distant from that continent ; 
and their commentators were equally pardonable, 
when they, too, fell into a similar error. 

Ruysch evidently drew his map, as Marco Po- 
lo had drawn his, supposing that he was describ- 
ing Cathay rather than a new world ; but he had 
personally traversed a portion of the new coast 
which he thus portrayed, and that portion, at 
least—which is the portion which Mr. Stevens 
notices—was entitled to the confidence of the 
world. In the absence, therefore, of any impor- 
tant authority to impeach the map, and in view 
of Mr. Stevens’s own description of Ruysch’s 
professional character and of the accuracy of his 
works, we must be pardoned if we differ from 
Mr. Stevens on the particular subject on which 
he particularly dwells; and we must be pardon- 
ed, also, if we prefer to respect such a map as 
Ruysch’s,—of which that portion now under 
review, is admitted to have been made from ac- 
tual observations, either by the Cabots or by 
Ruysch himself—no matter what other map, old 
or new, it either resembles or fails to resemble. 
It is enough for us to know that the particular 
coast-line now under review, was faithfully laid 
down on that map, from what were the most ac- 


curate observations of that coast-line which had | 


then been made: we do not care'a button if the 
persons who made those observations were entirely 
mistaken as to the exact character of the conti- 
nent along which they coasted; nor do we carea 
button what other coast-line, thousands of miles 
away, resembled that along which these observa- 
tions were made and of which this map was faith- 
fully drawn. Whether the coast-line delineated 
on the map made by Ruysch was considered as 
Cathay or America was immaterial, so long as it 
was accurately delineated; and it matters just as 
little, and effects its credibility just as little, that 
Marco Polo or any other person drew other lines, 
on other maps, of other coasts, which either 
closely or remotely resembled those which were 
drawn on the particular map under consideration, 
from other and entirely independent sources of 
information. 

But Mr. Stevens appends a foot-note to this 
portion of his Wotes ; and that foot-note contains 
a sting which has served to make these Notes 
more notable, in some quarters, than they other- 
wise would have been. 

La Cosa, the companion of Columbus, seems 
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also to have made a chart, some years before 
Ruysch issued his map; and la Cosa, following 
the imperfect light which then prevailed, traced 
the coast-line of North America in a less perfect 
manner than it wxs subsequently traced, by those 
who knew more of. the subject than he. 

But Mr. Stevens admits that Cabot’s map had 
been in Spain not less than two years, and prob- 
ably much longer, when la Cosa made his map ; 
and he admits, too, that it is probable that, in 
his delineation of the coast-line between Cape 
Sable and Labrador, la Cosa actually followed 
Cabot's map, although, yjelding to the prevail- 
ing error of the times, he supposed, while he did 
so, that it was the coast of Asia, and consequent- 
ly applied to its prominent. points the names of 
other pvints, somewhat similar in appearance, 
which were known to have been in Asia. 

But, as we have said before, it is not a matter 
of lettering on maps, but one of line-drawing ; 
and whether the Gulf and River St. Lawrence 
were regarded by Cabot and those who copied 
from him, as in Cathay or in America, and 
whether or not they confounded that Gulf and 
River with some other Gulf and River, or called 
St. Lawrence, ‘‘ Polisacus,” or not, when they 
lettered their respective maps, amounts to noth- 
ing, if the maps are really what are claimed for 
them—maps of the north-westernmost shores of 
the Atlantic-ocean, as those shores were then un- 
derstood by the geographers who made them. 
Of this there is and can be no doubt—indeed Mr. 
Stevens offers no doubt on that all-important sub- 
ject—and there the notice would have ended had 
not the poisonous trail of a serpent disfigured 
what, under less favorable circumstances, it 
would have destroyed. 

Our readers will remember that the State of 
Maine has appropriated money for the prosecu- 
tion of certain investigations in the records of 
her early history ; and that the first fruits of that 
investigation have appeared in a volume recently 
published under the direction of the Maine His- 
torical Society. Some of ‘those readers are a- 
ware, also, that that volume has, in some unex- 
plained way, crossed ‘the orbit of Massachusetts ; 
and that some of the satellites of that modern 
Jupiter have thrown their second-hand _bor- 
rowed light on the hapless volume which Maine 
has thus issued. The effect of that imperfect 
illustration is seen in the tint with which the pe- 
culiar light from Massachusetts has invested the 
subject and in the distortion of some of its parts. 

As an instance of this distortion by Massachu- 
setts influences, one of her most notabie writers 
boasts that he has been ‘‘ paid for” writing that 
‘*the coast line of la Cosa’s map is evidently 
‘*like that of Ruysch, a copy of the old Asiatic 
‘* charts, and has no reference to the shores of the 
** United States,” notwithstanding it is notorious 
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that both those maps were intended to represent 
what WE know to have been the American coast- 
line, although THe artists who delineated it er- 
roneously supposed they were drawing the coast- 
line of Cathay. This bold misrepresentation of 
the truth, by a modern Puritan of the Bay, was 
made for money, in order that discredit might be 


thrown on a map which was inserted in the Maine | 


volume, and that the influence of the narrative 
which it served to illustrate, might also be de- 
stroyed with its reputation. 

As we have said, these Notes of Mr. Stevens 
have been caught at, as drowning men are said 
to catch at passing straws, by those who are en- 
gaged in bolstering up the tottering fortunes, in 
history, of the founders of the Colonies of 
Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth. We are in- 
terested in the discussion no further than any 
other ‘‘ outsider * who witnesses the contest ; but 


we are free to say that, with no other pens to op- | 


pose and misrepresent her than those of such 
mercenaries as we have alluded to, Maine need 
not tremble, either concerning her first volume or 
her own honest fame. 

But to return to Mr. Stevens. Having thus 
given his rival, Doctor Kohl, a passing shot, he 
proceeds with his inquiries to a later date. He 
glances, as he goes, at the naming of the new 
world, America; at the discoveries, in Central 
America, by De Solis and Pinzon; at the circum- 
navigation of Cuba, by Ocampo; ‘at the presist- 
ent mistakes, concerning the main-land, of the 
geographers of ,that day ; at the explorations, in 
Florida, by Ponce de Leon; and at the pecu- 
liar features of Peter Martyr’s map of 1511. The 
settlement of Cuba, under Velasquez, comes next 
under -notice ; and Hernando Cortez and his won- 
derful expedition are duly considered. The voy- 
age of de Pineda, the great discovery of the Pacific 
by Balboa, and the absorption of the term ‘‘ A- 
** merica” by the entire Continent, come next, in 
this panorama of wonderful events; and the one 
great purpose of Spain, in these unceasing ex- 
plorations—the discovery of a passage to Cathay 
which should be independent of Portugal—is 
steadily kept in view, in a vivid portrayal of the 
subsequent services in her behalf, of Cabot, de 
Solis, Magellun, Gomez, Cortes, Pizarro, and the 
Congress of Badajos. 

In this portrayal, the commercial importance 
of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Coatzacoal- 
cos-river is first developed, in his plan; and he 
brings into prominence the action, concerning 
them, of Cortez, who selected that portion of the 
new world as the seat of his family estates. 

It is proper to remark, that Mr. Stevens is very 
severe on the pretentions of our friend, Bucking- 
ham Smith’s, hero, Estevan Gomez ; and he boldly 


declares the expedition of that navigator to have 
“* been unimportant” and ‘not worth discussing,” 
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yet, as if to discredit it his own snap-judgment 
in the case, he immediately declares that, concern- 
ing it, ‘‘no authentic maps or papers have come 
‘** down to us.” 

Mr. Stevens also’ refers to the disastrous expe- 
dition of Aillon, as well as to the not more for- 
tunate expeditions, “to Cathay,” of Loyasa, of 
Sebastian Cabot, and of Saavedra; and he closes 
with the moral, that ‘‘ it is reserved to us, of to- 
‘*day, to make the Isthmus of Tehuantepec the 
‘* world’s highway.” 

Such a paper, sandwiched in a prospectus for a 
new railway, is as unusual as it is judicious. The 
volume which contains it will he sought for and 
preserved by hundreds who would not otherwise 
have cared for it; and it will be advertised and 
talked _of, within Massachusetts and without, as 
no other similar production has hitherto been. 

For that reason let us advise our readers who 
are interested in such inquiries to seek to obtain 
a copy. 


8.—The Gospel Committed to Inspired Witnesses: A Ser- 
mon preached at the dedication of the fifth house of wor- 


| ship of First Church, Dec. 10, 1868, 


he Mind is Work; A Sermon preached in First Church, 
Sunday, Dec. 18, being the first Lord’s Day after the Dedi- 
cation Services. 
Addre’s at the laying of the Corner Stone, 
With an Appendix. Printed by request. 
John Wilson & Son. 1869. Octavo, pp. 52. 
After considerable trouble, we have ascertained 
that the ‘‘ First Church” referred to on the title- 
page of this beautiful tract was that of Boston ; 
ut we failed to find that very important fact, 
either on the cover or the inside title, on the im- 
print of the tract or the Resolution of the Com- 
mittee by authority of which it was printed, in the 
two Sermons, or in the description of the new 
Meeting-house, or in the ‘‘Order of Services” 
at the Dedication, or in the inscription of the tab- 
let over the door—the copy of the silver plate 
which was deposited under the corner-stone and 
a casual word in the Address, delivered when that 
corner-stone was laid, alone reveal the secret. 
If this omission was intentional, the fashion 
is a poor one; if accidental, it is to be regretted. 
This ‘‘ First Church ” in Boston was organized 
in 1630; met, originally, undera large tree; 
and afterwards assembled in the houses of its 
members. About 1682, it erected a shelter for 
itself, in what is now State-street—a mere cabin 
of wood and earth. In 1640, it erected a wood- 
en building, and afterwards one of brick, where 
Joy’s building now stands, in Washington-street. 
In July, 1808, it entered a new house, standing in 
Chauncey-street. In December last, as will be 
seen, it again removed—the fourth time—to Berk- 
eley-street. 
The Dedication Sermon is a very well written 
production ; but, in one respect, it might have 
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been somewhat improved, with very little labor. 
On page 1, we read of the Puritan founders of 
the Church, as ‘‘ Christains, who, jor conscience 
** sake, went out from their fair and stately 
**churches” [meeting-houses, we Suppose he means] 
**in our mother-land, and accepted for their ho- 
‘¢ly things such humble shelter as the wilderness 
‘could afford :” whereas, had the excellent 
Pastor enjoyed the light of his brother, Doctor 
George E. Ellis’s, superior knowledge on that 
subject, he would have seen that ‘‘a merely 
** mercenary spirit, bent on pecuniary gains, had, 
*‘in the main, guided the Company in its ori- 
** gin, as it had similar Patentees corporated by 
‘¢prior Grants and Charters.” — Massachusetts 
and her Early History, 48. 

The Address is very good and perfectly appro- 
priate; and the accompanying description of the 
new edifice indicates a structure of very great 
beauty. 

The typography is excellent, as all that passes 
from Wilson’s Press must be. 


4.—Twelfth Annual Session, Proceedings of the Wis- 
consin Editorial Association. Held at. Milwaukee, Wis , 
June, 1868. Madison, Wis.: Atwood & Rumble. 1869. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 109. 

Our brethren of the press, in Wisconsin, seem 
to have had an annual ‘“ good time,” during 
thirteen years past, when they have met, in Con- 
vention, discussing matters of general interest, 
becoming personally acquainted with each other, 
and having a social talk and general but rational 
frolic. 

The pamphlet before usis the record of the 
twelfth of these assemblages; and we congratu- 
late the happy fellows on the-happy hours which 
they evidently spent with each other on that oc- 
casion. 


6.—Seventh Annval Announcement of the New York 
Medical Coilege for Women, 1:69-70. New York: 1869-70, 
Octavo, pp. 14. 

The Annual Announcement of what is evidently 
a very useful institution, controlled by the Hom- 
cpathists of the vicinity of New York City. 


6—Union League Club of New York. Annual Reports 
of the Executive Committee and Treasurer, By-laws and 
Honse Rules. January 14, 1869. Club House, Madison 
Square. 1869. Octavo, pp. 48. 

The Union League Club of New York is so 
well known, as the most pretentious Republican 
organization in the country, that we need not 
deseribe it. ; 

In these Reports, we have the record of its do- 
ings, during 1868, and of its financial condition, 
at the close of the past year; and its numerous 
members have reason to congratulate themselves 
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on the exhibit, which is made of its affairs. 
It must be a subject of deep regret to those mem- 
bers, however, that, by the terms of its associa- 
tion, it is to be dissolved at so early a date. 


1.—Roll of Students of Harvard University who sere- 
ed in the Army or Navy of the United States during the 
War of the Rebellion. Prepared at the request of the Cor- 
poeie, by Francis H. Brown, M.D. Second edition. 

ambridge: Welsh, Bigelow, & Co. 1859. Octavo, pp. 53. 

This is a record, as briefly told as possible, of 
the respective positions in the Army or Navy, of 
such of the Students of Harvard as entered the 
service of the United States during the recent 
War, arranged by Classes—commencing with 
Chaplain Watson, of the Class of 1815, and end- 
ing with Lieutenant-colonel Muzzy, of the Class 
of 1869. 

It is useful for reference and asa portion of 
the written History of the College; but it is 
sadly defective in the omission of a summary 
of the numbers—a statement which would have 
occupied not more than half-a-dozen lines. 


B.—OF FICIAL PUBLICATION. 


8.—Geology of New Jersey. By Authority of the Legis 
lature. George H. Cook, State Geologist. Published by 
the Board of Managers. Newark: 188 Royal octavo, pp. 
xxiv, 900. 

In 1835, the Legislature of New Jersey au- 
thorized the first Survey of the State; and Pro- 
fessor Henry D. Rogers was commissioned by 
Governor Vroom to execute it. It was com- 
pleted in 1840; and the final Report is said to 
have been “ one of the best that had then been 
“made in the United States, and is worthy of 
“ Professor Rogers’s eminent abilities in his de- 
“ partment of Science.” 

In 1854, a second and more detailed Survey 
was ordered. Doctor William Kitchell was 
ordered by Governor Price to superintend the 
work ; and competent assistants, in the various 
departments, were named in the commission. 

It was continued during the years 1854, 1855, 
and 1856; and full Reports of the progress of 
the work were published annually and widely 
circulated. The necessary appropriation for 
continuing the work through 1857 was, how- 
ever withheld; and the work was suspended un- 
til 1864, when a new commission was authoriz- 
ed and issued to Mr. Cook, who had been Doc- 
tor Kitchell’s assistant; and under his control, 
the Survey has been prosecuted steadily, until o 
recent date. Five preliminary Reports have 
been issued, at yearly intervals; and in the 
elegant volume before us, we have the final Re- 
port, embracing the results of the entire work. 

Of the great importance of the undertaking, 
there can be no question: on the steady prese- 
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verance with which it has been prosecuted, too 
much praise cannot be bestowed: of the entire 
competency, the sterling fidelity, and the great 
success, of those to whom th» several duties have 
been assigned, the records of their respective 
labors afford sufficient testimony. 

The exceeding importance to the State of these 
several Surveys, will be seen in the fact that 
the practical, rather than the merely ornamental 
and scientific, objects have been kept in mind. 
The marl deposits, the iron mines, the chai acter 
and capabilities of the vast tracts of unoccupied 
lands,and the analysis of the subsoils, are among 
those which are most noteworthy; and to these 
Mr. Cook has paid due attention. It is true, 
that the plan that Mr. Kitchell worked on was 
— modified when it was placed in Mr. 

ok’s hands; and that the topographical sur- 
vey, which the former included, was entirely 
abandoned, after great expenditures had been 
made on it, while the geological survey itself 
was changed to a general one, instead of being 
continued as a series of special surveys of each 
County and Township, as was originally in- 
tended. 

In the volume before us, after introducing 
New Jersey, in both her Geography and Geolo- 
gy, Mr. Cook takes up, successively, in, I. De- 
tailed Geology, the Azoic, the Paleozoic, the Tri- 
assic, the Cretaceous, and the Tertiary and Re- 
cent Formations, in each of which the Age and 
Geographical Extent, the Geological Structure, 
the Rocks, and the Geology of the Surface, are 
reviewed; in, II. Historic Geology, he notices 
the Azoic, the Paleozoic, the Triassic, and Creta- 
ceous Formations, the Greensand, Denudation 
and Drift, Peat and Shell Marl, Elevation and 
Subsidence, and the common and characteristic 
Fossils of the Marl Beds. Under the division of 
Economic Geology, Mr. Cook notices, First, the 
Fertilizers--soils, lime stones and limes, mars, 
feats and marine productions—Second, Building 

aterials—Dbuilding-stone, slates, flags and pav- 
ing stones, limes and cements, and brick and tile 
materials— Third, Ores—Iron, Zinc, Copper, 
Lead, Gold, Nickel—Fourth, Manufacturers’ 
Materials—Clays, Sand, Fossil Fuel, Water, etc. 
A Supplementary Chapter is devoted to the Cran- 
berry lands; in an Appendix, we have sundry Ta- 
bles of Invertebrate Fossils, extinct Reptiles and 
Mammalia, Minerals, existing Vertebrate Ani- 
mals, etc.; and an elaborate Index closes the vol- 
ume. 

It will be seen that, in view of the limited 
scope of his enquiries, Mr. Cook has carefully 
kept in view the practical good of the State, in 
whatever promotes the welfare of her members, 
rather than the mere advancement of science ; and 
we are particularly pleased with the unusual sim- 
plicity of his various descriptions, every portion 
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of which may be read, understandingly, by every 
intelligent Jersey man, without the least difficulty. 

The volume is a very handsome one, carefully 
and handsomely illustrated with numerous wood- 
cuts and maps; and we earnestly congratulate 
Mr. Cook on go satisfactory a completion of his 
very valuable labors. 


9.—Provincial Papers. Documents and Records relat- 


ing to the Province of New Hampshire, from 1686 to 1722: 

being Part I. of papers relating to that period. Published 
by authority of the Legislature of New Hampshire. Vol- 
ume II. Compiled and Edited by Nathaniel Bouton, D. D. 
Corresponding Secretary of the New Hampsbire Historical 
Society. Manchester: John B, Clarke, State Printer. 1868, 
Octavo, pp. vi, 764. A 

In our number for January, 1869, we called our 
readers’ attention to the first volume uf these Pro- 
vincial Papers, and to the improper manier in 
which the new-born bounty of New Hampshire, 
in historical matters, had been controlled and 
squandered by Doctor Bouton; and we opened 
this volume with a hope that some evidence 
would be afforded therein of a change in his plan 
of operations. 

We regret to say, however, that there has been 
no change in his mode of treatment of the mate- 
rial which was placed before him; and that all 
that we said of the first volume and of the self- 
sufficient old man who edited it after a fashion of 
his own, is equally applicable to this volume and 
its Editor. Indeed, he boldly announces, at the 

| head of his Preface, that, ‘‘in the preparation of 
| **this volume, the Editor has adhered to the rules 
‘* adopted in the first.” He has, in other words, 
‘* doctored ” all except those which he is pleased 
to term ‘‘strictly original papers”; and, by 
punctuation and the use of modern words, he 
has made the writers 6f the greater part of the 
papers say and write what they never either said 
or wrote—indeed, it is evident, from the face of 
the papers, that, in the forms in which Doctor 
Bouton has presented them, they are not genuine, 
and therefore useless as materials for history. 

The volume is very neatly printed. 


10.—T7hird Annual Report of the Metropolitan Board of 
Health of the State of New York. 1868. Albany: 1863, 
Octavo, pp. 635. 

In this portly volume, we have the yearly Re- 
port of the Metropolitan Board of Health—one of 
those Commissions which a partisan Legislature 
has thrust upon the City of New York, in viola- 
tion of her Chartered Rights, and placed under 
the control of men who are as little in political 
sympathy with those whose money they expend 
and whose persons and interests they control, as 
were those whom George III. thrust upon the Col- 
onies and who furnished one of the most telling 
counts of the indictment which, in July, 1776, 
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the insurgents presented against their Sovereign, 
**the best of Kings.” 

We have no means at hand for comparing the 
mortality of the city, under the administration of 
this very expensive Commission, with that under 
the administration of poor Frank Boole, the last 
Inspector ; nor have we the means, within reach, 
of comparing the relative expenses. We hope 
the contrast when we shall make it, will prove 
more favorable to the Board than it did last year; 
and we shall be happy to notice any such im- 
provement—an expenditure of one hundred and 
three thousand dollars on that little island, in o/- 

Jicial quarters alone, ought to have produced 
some marvellous improvements in the health of 
the city ; although we fear it has not. 

There is one portion of this volume which is 
entitled to very much wider attention than, we 
fear, it will enjoy—we refer to a very elaborate 
Report on the Texas Cattle Disease, illustrated 
with drawings, in colors, of the operations of the 
disease, on the animals that are affected with it. 
It is eminently entitled to the careful attention of 
every one, whether within or without the city. 

The volume is very neatly printed and forms a 
very important addition to the local literature of 
the city of New York. 


11.—Acts and Joint Resolutions of the General Assembly 

of the State of South Carolina, passed at the Regular Ses- 

of 1868-69. Printed by order of the General Assembly, 

and designed to form a part of the fourteenth volume of the 

States at Large, commencing with the Acts of 1868. Co- 

lumbia, 8. C.: John W. Denny, Printer to the Siate. 1869. 
Octavo, pp. vill, 169—298, 6. 

The elaborate title-page of this volume very 
fully indicates what its contents are. 

Among the Acts are very many Special Acts of 
Incorporation; one of them (Wo. 90) recognizes, 
in the Ordinances of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention, all the weight of authority that the Con- 
stitution of the State possesses; another (Vo. 91) 
abolishes the benefit of clergy in the Criminal Ju- 
risprudence of the State; another (Wo. 98) for- 
bids the discrimination of any person because of 
his race, color, etc.; another (Wo. 122) confirms, 
in an illegal election of municipal officers in Char- 
leston, certain ‘‘irregularities” by means of 
which ‘‘ the largest number of votes ” were secur- 
ed for certain specified persons; another (Wo. 125) 
mixes the colors in the University of South Caro- 
lina; another (No. 144) establishes a lien law; 
and another (Wo. 187) determines the relative val- 
ues of ‘‘lawful money” and Confederate State 
Notes, from January 1, 1861, until May 1, 1865, 
—a most important paper, as material for histo- 

. Among the ‘‘Joint Resolutions” is one 
‘* ratifying the Fifteenth Amendment of the Con- 
‘‘stitution of the United States”—a measure 
that cannot be legally effected. by a mere ‘‘ Joint 
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** Resolution,” as the action of South Carolina 
herself, on the first ten Amendments would have 
indicated to her legislators, had they desired to 
ascertain their constitutional authority in the prem- 
ises. 


12.—Statement of the disposition of some of the bodies of 
Deceased Union Soldiers and Prisoners of War whose 
remains have been removed to the National Cemeteries in 
the Southern and Western States. Volume iv. Washing. 
ton: Government Printing office. 1869. Octavo, pp. 48. 


Roll of Honor, (No. X VIII.) Names of Soldiers who died 
in defence of the American Union, interred in National 
Cemeteries at Port Harrison, Va., Wilmington and Raleigh, 
N. C., Port Hudson, La., Brownsville San Antonio, and 
Galveston, Texas, Little Rock, Fayetteville, and Fort 
Smith, Ark., Indianapolis, Ind., Mound City, Ill., Cincin- 
uati, Ohio, Springfield, Mo., Forts Scott and aven wo! 
Kansas; and in-local Cemeteries and at military posts in 
Texa Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, = Towa, 
and Kansas. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1868. Octavo, pp. 469. 


(No. XIX.) Names of Soldiers who died in de. 
fence of the American Union, interred in the National Cem- 
eteries at Baltimore, Maryland, Petersburg, Virginia, New 
Berne, North Carolina, Florence, South Carolin (Aadition- 
al) Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Fort St. Philip, Louisiana, Jeff- 
erson City, Missouri, and various Posts in the States of Min- 
nesota and New Mexico, and Arizona, Colorado, Dakota, 
Indian, Montana, Utab, and Washington Territories. 
Wacseneten: Government Printing Office. 1869. Octavo, 
pp- . 

In our numbers for January and February last, 
we noticed the earlier volumes of this sad record; 
and the Quarter-master-general of the Army has 
kindly enabled us to return to it. 

The very full title-pages will convey to the 
reader the exact character of these volumes; and in 
the first of the three is recorded ‘‘ the removal of 
‘*sixty-three thousand, eight hundred, and forty- 
**seven bodies, from two hundred and ninety-five 
‘“ different localities to twenty-three of the Na- 
‘* tional Cemeteries”; in the second of them is 
‘the record of twenty-two thousand, nine hun- 
‘*dred graves of Union soldiers,” in the various 
Cemeteries referred to on the title-page; and the 
third ‘‘records the burial places of seventeen 
‘* thousand, four hundred, and forty-three deceas- 
** ed Union soldiers,” in the Cemeteries referred 
to in the title-page. 

The volumes are very neatly printed. 


18.—County of New York. Communication from the 
Comptroller relative to Hxpevditures and Receipts of the 
County of New York, on account of the Damage by the 
Riots of 1868. Document No. 138. ard of Supervisors, 
December 27, 1867. New York: N. Y. as Co,, Print- 
ers to the County. 1868. Octavo, pp. (Vol. I.) 1215, (VcL 
IL.) 1082. 

Who has not heard of the Draft Riots in New 
York? Who does not remember the changes 
which were rung, a year ago, on Governor Sey- 
mour’s “friends,” by those whose i 
friends were evidently.the real rioters? 

The portly volumes before us contain the_rec- 
ords of the various claims for damages, with the 
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detailed evidence presented in each of the cases’ 
by every person who is known to have suffered 
by that notable outbreak; together with the 
amounts paid thereon. They present, therefore, 
the most minute descriptions of the damage to 
property, as defined by the various sufferers ; and 
they present, too, sume very curious evidence of 
the elasticity uf sundry consciences, among divers 
prominent citizens of that tax-ridden and gross- 
ly-abused municipality. 

Those who shall have any inclination to ascer- 
tain how much the rioters were ‘‘ the friends” of 
Abram Wakeman, recently the Republican Post- 
master of New York City, and*how admirably 
that gentleman was treated by those friendly 
rioters, will be gratifid by turning to Volume 
1. Pages 648, 667. 

The volumes are very fairly printed. 


14.—Proceedings of the Fifth Anniversary of the Uni- 


eersity Convocation of the State of New York, held Au- | 


= 4th, 5th and 6th, 1868. Albany: 1869. Octayo, pp. 
10. 


The University of the State of New York is or- | 


ganized on a plan which is, we believe, peculiar 
to itself; and the Regents who govern it are vast- 
ly more important, in their official relations, than 
is generally supposed. 

By the system referred to, the several Colleges 
and Academies which are scattered throughout 
the State form, in the aggregate, one University, 
under the control of a Board of Regents ; and 
there is no just reason for supposing that as mark- 
ed a success should not attend such an organiza- 
tion, if properly governed, as would attend a 
similar organization, under similar circumstan- 
oes, of as many separate Colleges and Academies, 
clustered in one little town, on the bank of some 
muddy river, in the interior of this or any other 
State. 

At any rate, under the control of Chancellor 
Pruyn and the present Board of Regents, the 
University has become ‘‘ a grand reality ; ” and, 
among the good effects of it, there isa yearly 
Convocation of officers of Colleges and Acade- 
mies, for the purpose of mutual consultation re- 
specting the cause of Education, especially in the 
higher branches. 

The pamphlet before us relates to the fifth of 
these Convocations, when Addresses were de- 
lived by Professors North, of Hamilton College, 
Nicholls, of the College of the City of New 
York, Cooley, of the State Normal School, Mar- 
tin, of Rutgers Female College, Clarke, of Can- 
andaigua Academy, Anderson and Robinson, of 
Rochester University, Drisler, of Columbia Col- 
lege, Flack, of Claverack Academy, Raymond, 
of Vassar College, Pomeroy, of the University 
of the City of New York, etc. ; and it closes 
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with one of the best historical papers, on the 
Schools of the New Netherlands, by Mr. Pratt, 
which we have seen for many a day. 

Our readers need not be told that Public Edu- 
cation, such as we now see in this State, finds no 
favor in our eyes; and, while we have nothing 
to say against the subject matter of these papers, 
per se, we insist that all of it is foreign to the 
interest of the tax-payers, since it ensures a high 
grade of education to a few—and mostly to 
those who are able to pay for it themselves—at 
the expense of the great body of those tax- 
payers. 

Concerning Mr. Pratt’s paper, it is too good 
to extend no further than the close of the Dutch 
administration ; and we earnestly hope that it 
will be brought dewn, with minute exactness, 
to the date of the organization of our present 
system of Public Schools. 


15.—Forty-cighth Legislature. Senate No.1. State of 
—* Sine loco, (Augusta?) sine anno. [18697] Octavo, 
pp. 15. 

Under this disguise, we have a letter from 
Hon. John A. Poor to the Governor of Maine, 
concerning the population, value of property, 
manufacturing capital employed, railroads in 
operation, the extent of commercial facilities, 
and other departments of industry in, and on the 
resources of, that State. 

It is certainly a tract of the greatest impor- 
tance, in all collections concerning the State of 
Maine; aod every ‘‘ collector” of locals should 
hasten to secure a copy. 


16.—Journal of the Councilof Censors of the State of Ver- 
mont, at its first Session held at the Capitol in Montpelier, 
June 2d, 8d, and 4th, A. D. 1869. Published by order of 
Council. Montpelier: 1869. Octavo, pp. 


State of Vermont. Report of Special Committce on 
Woman Suffrage. Council of Censors—Second Session. 
1869. Octavo, pp. 8. 


E Report of Special Committee on 
Biennial Sessions and Eiections. Council of Censors—Sec- 
ond Session, 1869. Octavo, pp. 9. 


Report of Executive Committee. 
Council of Censors—Second Session. 1869. Octavo, pp. 4. 


Report of Committee on T: 
= Expenditures. Council of Censors—Second Session. 


Majority Report of the 
Committee on changing the mode of amending the pect 
tution. Council of Censors—Second Session. 1869.] Octa- 


: Minority Report of Special Com- 
mittee on changing the mode of amendin the Constitution. 
Council of Censors—3econd Session. 1869, Octavo, pp. 11. 


Report of Special Committee on 
the Judiciary. Council of Censors—S. 
Sonnan i econd Session. 1869, 


Report of Spectat Committee on 
on oO} 


Woman Suffrage on the Resoluti Mr. Dewe 
to the Militia. Council of Censors—Second SosaiGa. 1808 
Octavo, pp. 5. 
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Supplemental] Report of Majority | 
of 1 Committee on changing the Mode of amendin 
the Constitution. Council of Censors—Second Session. 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 6. 


Report of Special Committee on 
the Resolution of Mr. Lane, = Corporations. 
Council of Censors—Second Session. 1869. Octavo, pp. 8. 


] Article of Amendment, No. —. 


] Articles of Amendment. Octa- 


Proposed Articles of Amendment 
to the Constitution. Pending in the Council of Censors— 
Second Session. 1869. Octavo, pp. 7. 

It may not be known to all our readers, that | 
Vermont elects, every seven years, what she 
knows as a ‘‘Council of Censors,” whose duty 
it is to assemble and ascertain if any noticable 
defect exists in the Constitution of the State; 
to propose such Amendments thereto as it shall 
judge necessary ; and to call a Convention of 
the State, for the purpose of considering the pro- 
posed amendments. 

One of these ‘‘ Boards of Censors” assembled 
at Montpelier, in June last ; and, in the pamph- 
lets named at the head of this notice—for which | 
we are indebted to Hon. Charles Reed, one of the 
Censors—we have the Journal of its doings and 
a complete series of its Documents—among them, 
two on the question of Woman Suffrage. 

As portions of the written history of the Con- 
stitution of Vermont, these papers possess the 
highest importance to the student and the jurist ; 
and, as such, we have willingly yielded to a de- 





scription of them an extent of space which some 
may have supposed might have been otherwise 
appropriated lv « Letter advantage. 


11.—First Annual Report upon the Geology and Miner- 
a of the State of New Hampshire. By C. H. Hitch- 
coc. anchester: John B. Clarke, State Printer. 
Octavo, pp. 36. 

Among the States, New Hampshire was early 
in the field, taking a survey of her territory, 
with a view of promoting the welfare of its in- 
habitants. 

At the June Session of the Legislature of that 
State, 1889, an Act was passed ‘‘ to provide for 
‘*the Geological and Mineralogical Survey of 
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* the State ;” and, in September following, Doc- 
tor Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, was appointed 
the Geologist of the State. In 1842, the Legis- 
lature resolved to continue this survey, and ap- 
propriated three thousand dollars to defray its 
cost; but, in 1843, there was a re-action in that 
body and it was discontinued. 

Of this Survey, there were some three or four 
Annual Reports; and, in 1844, pursuant to Re- 
solves of the Legislature, passed in June, 1848, a 
‘*final Report” was published under Doctor 
Jackson's direction, in a very handsome quarto, 
elaborately illustrated. 
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We are not aware that any further notice was 
taken of the subject until the June Session of 
the Legislature, 1868, when another Act, ‘‘ estab- 
‘* lishing the Geological and Mineralogical Sur- 
**vey of New Hampshire,” was enacted ; and, in 
September following, Professor C. H. Hitchcock, 
of Hanover, was appointed Geologist. He en- 
tered, at once, on the duties of his office; and 
commenced with an examination of the new Am- 
monoosuc Gold Field, in Grafton-county, and in 
making a hurried reconnoisance of the West and 
North parts of Coos-county. 

During the present year, the survey has been 
continued in the Gold Fields of the State ; and, 
in the little volume before us, we have the First 
Report of this exceedingly important undertak- 
ing. 

In it, we have careful descriptions of the Am- 
monoosuc Gold Field, in the valley of the Con- 
necticut, the Dodge mine, in Lyman, the Grafton 
Company’s mine, in the same town, the Pitts- 
burg Company's works, in Bath and Lyman, the 
Williams Company’s property, and the New 
Hampshire Company’s mines ; and the question of 
the profits attending Gold-mining in New 
Hampshire is also carefully discussed. Attention 
is also paid to. the Copper mines throughout the 


| State, the Zinc mine at Warren, the Slate quar- 


ries in Littleton, the Peat-fields throughout the 


| State, and the Limestone of East Lisbon and 


East Haverhill. 

We are sure that a work possessing so much 
importance as this will be very welcome, both 
within and without New Hampshire; and we 
hope that the State will not withhold the small 
amount of money which shall be necessary to 
complete it. 


18.—First and Second Annual Report of Progress by the 
State Geologist and the Assistant and Chemist on the Geo- 
logical Survey of the State of Iowa, together with the sub- 
stance of popular letters contributed to the Newspapers of 
the State, during the years 1866 and 1867, in accordance with 
Law; also extracts originally contributed to scientific jour- 
nals as a part of the work of the survey. Des Moines: F. 
W. Palmer, State Printer. 1868. Octavo, pp. 284.. 

In March, 1866, for the purpose of completing 
this yet unfinished survey, an Act was passed by 
the Legislature, appointing Charles A. White to 
to the office of State Geologist ; authorizing him 
to employ an Assistant, a Chemist, and such other 
assistance as should be necessary ; directing him 
to continue the Survey, and especially the exam- 
ination of soils, to notice ‘‘ such matters as per- 
‘‘tain to Physical Geography,” and, generally, 
‘*to give to the people of the State the greatest 
‘*amount of practical information in relation to 
“ its resources.” He was directed, also, to use such 
words in his Reports, as far as is practicable, as 
are in common use; to add a Glossary to each 
Report; and to forward to the Newspapers of 
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the State, from time to time. such information 
concerning the soil, deposites vf coal, etc., as 
shall be locally interesting to the public. 

The volume before us contains the two Re- 
ports, for 1866 and 1867, respectively ; and, al- 
though the Reports themselves are mere shells, 
the novel Newspaper Reports seem to fill the va- 
cancy and supply the information which the Sur- 
vey was intended to secure. 

The result of this curious, but popular and 
useful, mode of publishing the result of the en- 
terprise is seen in the unusually simple style of 
the Reports; and we are not sure that Iowa has 


not set an example to her sister States, in this in- | 


stance, which may be usefully followed in all of 
them. 

We shall look for the future issues of this Sur- 
vey, with much interest. 


19.—Cata of the Officers and Students of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the year ending June 28, 1869, 

th a statement of the courses of instruction in the va- 
rious departments. Madison, Wis.: 1869. Octavo, pp. 88 

The title-page conveys to the reader a correct 
description of the contents of this work. 

There are, in this institution, of males, four 
Resident Graduates, nine Seniors, twenty-five Ju- 
niors, thirty-four Sophomores, thirteen Freshmen, 
fifty-two ‘‘ University Students,” a hundred and 
ninety-one in the Preparatory Department, and 
fifteen Law Students: of females—-for this Uni- 
versity admits both sexes to its halls—eight are 
Seniors, eleven in the ‘‘Senior Middle Class,” 
forty-three in the ‘‘ Junior Middle Class,” eighty- 
six Juniors, and two special students, in German. 

The expense of tuition is eighteen, and room- 
rent, six, dollars per year; board is three dol- 
lars per week—who, at these rates, need be with- 
out a collegiate education ? ; 


2.—Journal of the Convention 
Carolina, held in Columbia, 8S. C., , 1865, to- 
gee with the Ordinances, Reports, Resolutions, etc. 

blished by order of the Convention. Columbia, 8. C.: 
a2 Selby, Printer to the Convention. 1865. Octavo, pp. 


Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of South 
Carolina, held at Charleston, 8S. C., beginning January 
14th, and ending March 7th, 1868. Inc tuding the Debates 
and Proceedings. Reported by J. Woodruff, Phonographic 
Reporter. Two volumesinone. Published by order of the 
Convention. Charleston, 8.C.: 1868, Octavo, pp. 926. 


The Constitution of the State of South Carolina, with 
the Ordinances thereunto appended, adopted by the Con- 
stitutional Convention which was held at Charleston, and 
adjourned on the 17th March, 1868. Charleston : 1868, Oc- 
tavo, pp. 46. 

In March, 1776, the Provincial Congress of 
South Carolina, on its own motion, framed a tem- 
porary Constitution for the insurgent Colony ; 
and, in 1778, the Legislature of the State, passed 
a Statute, whigh it was pleased to ferm a Consti- 


of the People of South 
‘ce ts 
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tution, which superceded the temporary affair 
which had been adopted two years earlier. 

In 1790, a Convention was assembled for the 
purpose of framing a new Constitution; and, 
with a few amendments, enacted in 1808 and 1816, 
the Constitution then promulgated continued in 
force until 1860. In the latter year, the Conven- 
tion which adopted the celebrated Ordinance of 
Secession made some necessary changes in the 
Constitution, to udapt it to the new order of af- 
fairs; and, in the Fall of 1865, by order of the 
Acting President of the United States, a fifth 
Constitution was framed, by a Convention which 
was called for that purpose. 

The first-named of these volumes, referred to 
at the head of this notice, is the record of the 
doings of the last-mentioned Convention; and 
our readers will perceive, therefore, how much 
importance attaches to this dingy little volume. 

In 1867, the Congress of the United States very 
sensibly declared that the Acting President pos- 
sessed no such authority, under the Constitution 
and Laws, as he had undertaken to exercise, in 
the organization of the Convention of 1865; but 
the measure of its own real respect for the ‘‘ Su- 
‘* preme law of the land” was seen in the pro- 
mulgation, by itself, of an Act for the assem- 
bling of a new Convention, for the purpose of 
framing still another Constitution—like the form- 
er, without regard to the People of South Caro- 
lina—and, in accordance with the provisions of 
that Act, such a Convention was assembled at 
Charleston, in January, 1868; and it issued what 
is yet designated the Constitution of South Car- 
olina. 

The second of the volumes referred to, at the 
head of this notice, is the complete record of the 
doings of the last of these assemblages; while 
the third is the official copy of the instrument 
which that Convention sent out into the world, as 
The Constitution of the State of South Carolina. 

If there ever was a fraud in this world, the 
pretence that the United States form a republic, 

overned by the People of the several States, un- 

er the provisions of the written Constitution, 
is such a fraud; and for the evidence of that 
fraud, nothing better is needed than these vol- 
umes. The transgressions of Jefferson Davis and 
his compeers were bad enough—they openly vio- 
lated and defied the supreme law to which they 
owed obedience—but Andrew Johnson and the 
Congress of the United States, in these usurpations 
of oe: authority, have severally outstrip- 
ped the others in wickedness and will severally 
go down to future ages, stamped with deeper in- 
famy, as law-breakers, than either Mr. Davis or 
any of his party, The latter were open viola- 
tors of the Constitution: so were each of the 
former. The latter violated the Constitution 
without bypocrisy and without cant : the former 
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falsely and hypocritically pretended to honor the 
Constitution, at the very moment when they were 
striking at its integrity; and their lips were ov- 
erflowing with professions of unusual integrity, 
even- while they, themselves, were fattening on 
the plunder of their criminality. 

As we have said, these volumes are among the 
most important of the recent issues from the 
press, to every close student of the history of the 
Republic. 


21.—Calendar of Historical Manuscripts relating to the 
War of the Revolution, in the office of the Secretary of 
State. Albany: Weed, Parsons, & Co. 1868. Quarto, pp. 
(L) vi, 682, (IL) Tide and verso, 295. 

Some years since, the Senate ordered five hun- 
dred copies of the Calendars of the historical 
manuscripts, in the Secretary of State's office, 
from 1630 to 1801, to be published at the ex- 
pense of the State; and, first, those of the Dutch 
period, and, subsequently, those of the English 


period, have been thrown before the world, | 


much to the gratification of every working stu- 
dent and as much to the benefit of the State, in 
correcting and promulgating its History. In 
these. volumes, the series is extended through 
the War of the Revolution, or—as we see very 
few after that date—until the date of the estab- 
lishment of the Constitutional State Govern- 
ment, in 1777; and it has been prepared with 


all the painstaking accuracy which has so long | 
distinguished the work of Doctor O'Callaghan. | 


In these volumes, however, we notice one 


difference from those which have preceded it— | 


they are not merely a Calendar, but they give, 


instead, the different papers entire; and these, | 
with the elaborate Index at the close, leave | 


nothing to be desired which has been left un- 
done. 


The venerable Editor has now reached that | 
period in our history in which occurred the | 


great contest of parties, concerning the spirit 
and form of the Constitution of the State and 


the temper in which it was to be administered ; | 


and concerning the still more aggravated con 
test in which was subsequently resisted, by the 


best blood of the State, that proposed Constitu- | 
| office and retired to Alabama, in order to enter 


tion for the United States, which although pro- 


posed, and nominally ratified, was almost as | 


speedily overthrown by the ten Amendments 
which were attached to it and which overrode 
its more questionable provisions. 

There was no State which had so faithfully dis- 
charged its duty during the War as New York: 


there was no State which had more honorably dis- | 
charged its duty to the Confederacy than New 
York: there was no State which was as prosper- | 


ous, under the Confederacy, as New York: there 
was no State which sacrificed more individual ad- 
vantage, and individual prosperity, and State 








property, for the common good of all the States of 
the Confederacy, as New York, when her sanction 
to “the proposed Constitution ” was stolen from 
her, with the aid of those of her servants whoin she 
had directed to resist it; and the forthcoming 
volumes of the series will unquestionably reveal 
some of those evidences of individual wicked- 
ness and associated fraud which, hitherto, we 
have known only by their fruits. We shall 
most anxiously await the next installment; and 
the laborious aud accurate Editor has our bést 


| wishes in his labors. . 


22.—Fifty-first Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
New York State Library. Transmitted to the Legislature, 
Feb, 2, 1869. Albany: The Argus Company. 1969. Octa- 
Vo, pp. 204, 

This Report shows that, during 1868, twenty- 
five hundred and seventy-two volumes were 
added to the Library, making a total of seven- 
ty-eight thousand, one hundred, and fifty-nine. 
Forty-two hundred dollars were expended for 
books; two thousand dollars for binding books; 
eleven hundred and forty dollars for contingent 
expenses; and a little over a hundred for inter- 
national and State exchanges. There are few 
libraries in this country which are as well and 
yet as economically managed as this. 


C.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


23,—Memoirs of Service Afloat, during the War between 
the States. By Admiral Raphael Semmes of the late Con- 
federate States Navy. Iliustrated with Steel Engraved 
Portraits and Six Engravings {rom Original Designs print- 
ed in Chromo-Tints. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet, & Co. 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 833. 


Among the most readable of books, the best- 
told of narratives, and the most important to stu- 


| dents of the history of that period, is one enti- 


tled Service Afloat and Ashore, in the Mexican 
War ; and the writer of it has been generally 
recognized, as an officer of superior abilities and 
as a historical writer of great merit. 

When the recent Civil War broke out, the au- 
thor of that work, we believe, was a Commander 
in the Navy of the United States; but when the 
the South required his assistance, he resigned his 


the service of the new Confederacy. This was 
followed by a visit to New York and New Eng- 
land, in order to purchase supplies for the prose- 
cution of the expected War; and it is a signif- 
icant fact that he was permitted to visit the Arse- 
nal, in the city of Washington, on his return to 
the North, to inspect the machinery there, and to 
confer with mechanics ‘* whom he desired to in- 
‘**duce to go South.” He also visited ‘‘ the prin- 
‘*cipal workshops in New York, Connecticut, 
**and Massachusctts;” ‘‘ purchased large quanti- 
‘*ties of percussion-caps in the city of New 
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‘York, and sent them, by express, without any 
‘* disguise, to Montgomery;” and ‘‘ madeacontract 
“for the removal, to the Southern States, of a 
‘*complete set of machinery for rifling cannon, 
‘* with the requisite skilled workmen to put it in 
‘* operation ;” etc. withoutinterference. AstheA- 
gent of the Confederates, he freely made pur- 
chases in their behalf; and he coolly remarks of 
some of those northern men with whom he thus had 
dealings, ‘‘Some of these men, who would thus 
‘*have sold body and soul to me, for a sufficient 
‘consideration, occupied high social positions 
‘*and were men of wealth. Idined with them,” 
he says, ‘‘at their comfortable residences, near 
‘* their factories, where the music of boring out 
‘‘eannon accompanied the clatter of the dishes 
‘and the popping of champagne-corks; and I 
‘*had more than one business interview with gen- 
‘*tlemen who occupied the most costly suits of 
“‘apartments at the Astor House, in New York 
‘“*City.” ‘* Many of these gentlemen,” he contin- 
ues, ‘* being unable to carry out their contracts 
‘‘with the Confederate States, because of the 
‘*prompt breaking out of the War, afterward 
‘‘ obtained lucrative contracts from the Federal 
‘* Government, and became, in consequence, in- 
‘*tensely loyal.” Comment on this statement is 
unnecessary, since many of those man are known, 
notwithstanding their plunder now protects them 
and makes them what is called ‘‘ respectable.” 

The Confederate officer with whom these North- 
ern ‘‘ loyal” men thus hobnobbed, and of whom 
we are writing, returned to the South, soon after; 
and, as the Commander, successively, of the Sum- 
ter and the Alabama, he is not likely to be very 
soon forgotten. 

It is not, however, with the author of the vol- 
ume referred to, but with another matter, which 
we have to do. The author of Service, afloat 
end ashore, has written another book not less in- 
names nor less graphic, not less important as 
material for history, than that; and of this last 
work, our present writing takes cognizance. 

The volume referred to is a handsome octavo, 
of large size, and well illustrated. It opens with 
six Chapters of political material—a kind of 
‘* Apology ” for what the author conceives to be 
the truth and a kind of a plea in justification, for 
what, it must be admitted, he honestly conceives 
to have been his duty. 

As may be supposed, this preliminary matter 
is a new presentation of the Southern arguments 
in defence of its assumed rights, as independant 
States of a confederated Republic, and of its as- 
sumed right and authority, legally, to dissolve its 
eonnection, in the Union, with the North, East, 
and West. It is a new presentation of old argu- 
ments and old evidences, by a skilful hand; and 


| 
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There is very much which the author has writ- 
ten in this portion of his volume which every 
close student of our country’s history and every 
honest student of our country’s organic and con- 
trolling laws will freely and frankly admit to be 
true; but neither the one nor the other will ad- 
mit,— indeed, both must promptly deny—that, 
without an exercise of the fundamental right of 
Revolution, and strictly within the limits of the 
supreme law, ‘‘ the South had the right to dis- 
‘*solve the compact of government under which 
‘*it had lived with the North.” 

It is entirely immaterial by what term the 
Union is known. It may be stiled a ‘‘ copartner- 
ship,” a ‘‘ compact,” a ‘‘ sisterhood,” a ‘* family 
‘* of States,” an ‘‘ Union,” or anything else; the 
stern fact remains, untouched and unimpeached, 
that those sovereign States which are parties to 
that Union had entered into a compact, each 
with the others, for the formation of a Federal 
Republic; that the terms of that compact were 
strictly defined, clearly written, and generally 
understood; that with the full and free assent 
of each of the several parties thereto—the sev- 
eral States—that compact-—-which is known to 
us, generally, as, The Articles of Confederation 
—was subsequently amended by the substitu- 
tion for several of its provisions, of others which 
are known to us, in the aggregate, as The Con- 
stitution for the United States; that, notwitb- 
standing the substitution of these new provis- 
ions in the compact, for sundry old provisions 
which were thus superceded, and the addition 
of sundry new provisions which were then con- 
sidered necessary in order “to make a more per- 
“fect Union,” etc., than it had been previously, 
those provisions of the original compact which 
had been neither superceded by new provisions 
nor positively nor necessarily cancelled, remain- 
ed unimpaired and in full force and effect, as 
the supreme law of the land, and binding alike 
upon every member of the Unior; that —s 
those original Articles of Confederation whic 
were thus neither superceded nor repealed by 
any proyisions of The Constitution, were one 
which confederated the several independant 
States and formed a Federal Republic, under the 
style of “The United States of America,” with 
those several States as its individual members; 
and another, which declared that that Union 
should be “ perpetual;” and no Statute of the 
Federal Congress, and no Ordinance of a State 
Convention, and no Joint Resolution of a State 
Legislature, can cancel those unrepealed pro- 
visions of the original compact, nor can the 
binding force of the latter, in law, be broken, 
except either by the general consent, to such 
breach, before making it, of every party to the 


it is successful as far as such evidences and such } compact, or by successful Revolution—neither of 


arguments can warrant success. 


which was secured and both of which were dis- 
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regarded, if not positively disclaimed. The 
South, in assuming to dissolve the Union by its 
own action only, was, therefore, indisputably, a 
violator of the organic law of the Republic: 
as she insists that in this she did not intend to 
be revolutionary, she was necessarily insurgent; 
and, as she was such, the Federal authorities 
had no alternative but to compel her to obey 
the laws, as far as they could do so, or to crim- 
inally neglect their duty. 


Whether or not the crime of the South was 
treason, is immaterial for the purposes of this 
inquiry; and, as our author expressly denies it, 
we shall take him. at his word; recognize him 
only as an insurgent ; remind him that he was 
thus confessedly a violator of known and recog- 
nized laws which were merely distasteful to 
him; that he was overcome by the legally-con- 
stituted authorities of the Republic, exercising 
their legal authority to suppress insurructions ; 
and that many of his terms, being applicable 
only to the parties in a “ public War,” between 
independent sovereignties, are, therefore, entire- 
ly inapplicable and misplaced. 


The Ninth Chapter opens with the history of 
the cruise of the Sumter and the Twenty-ninth 
with that of the cruise of the Alabama; and 
that portion. of the volume, therefore, which fol- 
lows the Eighth Chapter, is that which is most 
important. 

The author’s Chapter on the legality of the 
Alabama's equipment, is entirely inapplicable, 
since it is based entirely on the supposition that 


the South was in Revolution rather than in In- | 


surrection— a condition of affairs which no one 
has more strenuously denied than this very writ- 
er, in this very volume. 

The South had openly defied, and attempted 
to violate, one of the original Articles of the 
compact on which she most resolutely depends: 
was she, in this, merely an insurgent, like the 


Whisky-rioters of Pennsylvania and the follow- | 


ers of “ Big Thunder,” in the Heldeberg; or a 
more formidable Revolutionist, such as Samuel 
Adams, and John Morin Scott, and George 
Washington? Ifthe former, there is no room 
for the least apology, anywhere, for the equip- 
ment of either the Sumter or the Alabama: if 
the latter, we need say no more, for the purpose 
of noticing this volume, than that the author 
has not been consistent with himself, in this 
gaan of his work; and that we shall await 

is reconciliation with himself, before proceed- 
ing to notice at length any portion of his “ apol- 
“ogy,” on this subject. 

Concerning the annals of the cruises of the 
Sumter and the Alabama, as they are here pre- 
sented, we can say nothing which will add to 
their importance. They are absolutely essen- 
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tial to every one who pretends to take careful 
notice of the history of that eventful period in 
the history of the Republic; and they will re- 
pay a careful perusal of them by the elegance 
of the style in which they are presented, by the 
frankness of the author’s avowal of his unbro- 
ken sympathies with “ the lost cause ” and of his 
unbroken hatred of those who overpowered it, 
and by the high importance, as material for his- 
tory, of the statements which are thus authorit- 
atively made. 

As we have said, the volume is a handsome 
one; but the want of un Index is a grievous 
wrong to the reader and should be remedied in 
a new edition. 


%4.—The History of the Great Republic, considered from 
a Christian stand-point. By Jesse T. Peck, D.D. With 
thirty-four steel portraits. Sold by subscriptiou only. New 
York: Broughton & Wyman. 1869. Octavo, pp. 710, 

A History of the United States, ‘‘ from a Chris- 
‘*tian stand-point,” is certainly desirable, in the 
aggregate ; but before we can judge of the mer- 
its or demerits of his productions or of the meed 
of praise which is due to him, as either a histo- 
rian, in fact, or as one who only aspires to be 
such, it is important to know just where the au- 
thor considers ‘‘a Christian stand-point,” and 
just what are his capabilities and his means to 
make a History, from any stand-point, which is 
worth the paper on which it is to be printed. 

In the volume before us, the Author seeks to 
maintain ‘‘ that God is the rightful, actual Sove- 
‘*reign of all nations; that a purpose to advance 
‘*the human race beyond all its precedents, in 
‘+ intelligence, goodness, and power, formed this 
‘* great Republic; and that Religion is the only 
‘‘ life-force and organizing power of Liberty.” 
He claims to have been, ‘‘ for at least a quarter 
‘*of a century, a careful student of his country’s 
‘*history ;” and, ‘‘among the most valuable 
“‘ works” which he has used in this, the only 
portion of his labors which have been printed, 
are those of Bancroftand Hildreth, J. Fennimore 
Cooper and Professor Greene, Frank Moore and 
Sir Morton Peto, Doctor Stevens and Doctor 
Baird, Goss, Partridge, Prime, Greeley, de Gas- 
parin, Swinton, Kennedy, J. Ross Brown, B. F. 
Morris, Alexander Delmar, Doctor Reed and 
Doctor Cumming, Doctor Peck, Doctor Draper, 
and Doctor Hough, Appleton’s Hncyclopedia, 
Mr. Pollard, and Mr. Headley—truly a mixed 
assemblage from which to weave a history of the 
United States, ‘‘ from a Christian stand-point.” 

The first six pages of the work are occupied 
with an argument to prove, what few will deny, 
that ‘‘ Jehovah is to-day the Sovereign .of all 
‘* nations ;” and the American Republic is “‘ re- 
‘sponsible to him.” The author then under- 
takes to tell what the purposes of God were in 
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reserving the Western Continent from the occu- 
pation of civilized man, until a recent date, and 
what He now intends to accomplish here, by 
those whom He has placed or whom He shall 
hereafter place here. He then assumes to ‘trace 
the details of this plan of God, in the discovery 
and settlement of the Continent by Europeans ; 
and he points out what he, curiously enough, 
considers ‘‘ grand errors” in that plan of God, 
wherein the union of the Colonies and a Church 
was legally consummated, and wherein African 
Slavery was firmly fastened on America. He sees 
in ‘‘the rejection” of some Colonists and the 
acceptance of others—in what he assumes to be 
the exclusion, we suppose, vf France, Spain, and 
Holland, and the ascendency of England-——the 


outcroppings of the particular plan which he has | 


invented ; and he refers to the ‘‘ Romanists” as 


flippently as if Maryland was never settled, as if 
Florida was a wilderness, and as if Louisiana 
The | 


and its surroundings had never existed. 
‘Christian stand-point,” in short, from which 
Dr. Peck has evidently written his History, is 
is that which considers ‘‘ Christianity” as a syn- 


onym of ‘‘ Protestantism”: and to bea ‘‘ Protest-. 


” 


**ant,” and therefore ‘‘a Christian,” one must 


evidently be what is very curiously considered as 
‘*a Republican” in politics and a Methodist in 
church-relation. s 

Now, all this may be so, but we do not believe 


it; and as Doctor Peck has favored his readers 
with no foot-notes, he must pardon us when we 
say that we think he has no competent authority 
for the statement. God is, indeed, the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe ; and to him all men, indi- 
vidually and collectively,—Methodist preachers 
@s well as outsiders,—are unquestionably ac- 
countable for all that they shall do or say. But 
to say that God intends this or intends that, or 
that his ‘‘ plans” are defective, here or there, in 
spots, is presumptuous and blasphemous ; and 
even when the writer is a Doctor of Divinity, the 
matter is not thereby improved. To be a ‘‘Ro- 
**manist,” too, is not to be, necessarily, a bad 
man, any more than to be a Protestant is to be, 
necessarily, a good one; and we shall be glad to 
learn wherein, as between God and man, the lat- 
ter has any such ‘‘ rights” as Doctor Peck has 
80 learnedly told us of, in this volume, or, in- 
deed, any ‘‘rights” whatever. 

From Doctor Peck’s ‘‘ Christian stand-point,” 
‘*the noble and gallant” John Smith figures 
largely in Colonial Virginia; and the Doctor 
sees therefrom, also, ‘‘the hand of God,” in the 
story of ‘‘ the rescue of Captain John Smith” by 
**the young and beautiful Pocahontas,”—-a story 
which @ twenty-five year old student should have 
known is a mere fabie. He discovers, also, 
from that ‘‘stand-point,” that, ‘‘ doubtless,” 
Lord Baltimore was a hypocrite, because he was 
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a Roman Catholic ; that the Christian-like invita- 
tion by that noble ‘“‘ Romanist,” to the oppressed 
for conscience sake, to take shelter in Maryland, 
from their Protestant oppressors, was a fraud ; 
and that his voluntary guarantees, to his Colo- 
nists and the world, of political and religious 
freedom to all within his Colony, were to be 
overthrown at the first opportunity—as they were 
subsequently overthrown, not, however, by Ro- 
manists but by Protestants. From the same 
‘*stand-point,” Winthrop is discovered to have 
been ‘‘mild and loving ;” Wilson, of Boston, 
‘**honest;” and John Cotton, ‘‘ godly” and one 
who ‘‘ breathed a devout temper.” The Eastern 
Indians were massacred or sold into slavery, from 
the same ‘‘stand-point,” because ‘‘ they would 
‘*not listen to moderate counsel ;” and Calvin- 
ism, therefrom, is grossly and unjustly libelled. 
The New England primitive Puritans, as seen 
from Doctor -Peck’s ‘Christian stand-point,” 
were really models of republicanism, christianity, 
and love. From this ‘‘ stand-point,” also, Lex- 
ington is seen to have been a marvellous ‘‘ bat- 
*tle;” and the refugees from Bunkers-hill 
formed, it seems, the nucleus of the Continental 
Army. Bennington and Saratoga, too, are seen 
therefrom as no other writer has seen them ; and 
‘*the patriotism of Vermont was too profound 





| ‘*and pervading to be destroyed by trials, how- 


‘* ever severe or unjust they might be.” The op- 
erations in New Jersey, ending with the action at 
Princeton, are made to come after the Northern 
Campaign under Burgoyne and in the latter part 
of the third year of Washington’s command-in- 
chief; and, from ‘‘a Clristian stand-point,” 
‘‘on the Gaspé was shed the first blood of the 
‘** Revolution.” From ‘‘the Christian stand- 
‘* point” occupied by Doctor Peck, the great in- 
surrection of 1775, does not assume the character 
of a rehellion; and if that gentleman has ever 
read the Treaty of Peace which terminated the 
War of Independence, he is a willing falsifier of 
history; if he has not, he is unfit for the solemn 
duty which he has undertaken. So, too, Doctor 
Peck has ascertained, what no lawyer has ever 
| heard of, that ‘to the General Government, be- 
| ‘longed the right of eminent domain,” even in 
| the earliest days of the unconfederated States; 
| and his descriptions of the Republic, its organi- 
zation, and its Government, are uniformly en- 
| tirely erroneous, and so peculiarly so that they 
are much more like the result of deliberate mis- 
representation than of accident or ignorance. 
We have not space to follow Doctor Peck fur- 
ther through his incoherent mass of words—a 
jumble of high-toned phrases, thrown together 
either without knowledge or with an intention to 
conceal the honest truth; and exhibiting, every- 
where, either the most surprising ignorance of 
even the leading features of the history and char- 
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of his known duty, in his new vocation 
as a writer of History. . 
The volume is not, in short, what we confidently 
expected to find. We supposed that we should 
see before us an honest, earnest, truthful narra- 
tive of the rise, progress, and present condition 
of ‘‘ the Great Republic”—a narrative in which 
the influence of Religion would be recognized, 
not only in the doings of others but in those of 
the author himself. We supposed the Author 
would denounce error and approve the truth ; 
that crime, whether in high places or low, would 
be condemned ; that virtue, in low places as well 
as in ~~ places, would be honored ; that the 
author, himself, in his own writing, would ap- 
pear like a Christian, fully qualified to occupy the 
ago rene which he aspires to. We expected 
to find, truly, a History of the Great Republic, 
from a Christian stand-point. Instead of this, 
we have a ponderous octavo of mere cant, and 
one which is wholly useless as an authority for 
students and worse than useless as a volume for 
the family book-shelf. 


acter of the Republic or the most barefaced dis- 
regard 


Major John Child. With an Introduction ‘and: Notes, by 
W. T. R. Marvin. Boston: W. Parsons Lunt. 1969. Quarto 
and small quarto, pp. lil, (Title-page) 2, 40. 

In this beautiful little volume, we have a care- 
ful re-print of one of those early tracts on New 
English history which serve to illustrate New 
—_ as she really was, or, at least, as those 
of her own people who were not within her offi- 
cial ‘‘ring” saw her, and felt the influence of 
those who were more favored than they. 

From the beginning until now, Massachusetts 
has consistently pursued the same two-faced pol- 
icy of selfishness ; and we know of no parallel 
to it, for inconsistency of principle or dishonesty 
of purpose. 

Originally, a private body-corporate, formed 
for the purpose of trade and the settlement of 
waste lands, in order to make gain thereby, with 
the seat of its Government in England, with au- 
thority vested in it to make By-laws, subordinate 
to the laws of the Realm, for its own govern- 
ment and for the government of those who should 
be employed by it, it suddenly, and secretly, and 
in violation of known law, transferred its seat 
of Government to New England; assumed the 
rights and ee tay of a body-politic ; and, 
although pretending to recognise its allegiance 
to the King, set itself up for, and habitually 
styled itself, a ‘‘ Commonwealth,” For the en- 
joyment of all the privileges, and: protection, 
and advantages in trade, which Englishmen en- 
joyed in England ahd her dependencies, Massa- 
ehusetts was always, from the .begining until the 
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separation of the Colony from the Mother Coun- 
try, intensely Hnglish, and eager for a full share; 
but, when the reciprocal duties and obligations 
which she owed tothe King and the Mother 
Country were under consideration, she was always 
as intensely Massachusetts ; invariably considered 
herself as an independant Commonwealth ; and 
constantly maintained that she was entirely be- 
yond the control of the Home Government and 
in no wise accountable to it for her action. ; 

Nor has that policy ceased to be asserted and 
acted on since the Revolution separated Massa- 
chusetts from the Mother Country. In her or- 
ganic law and in all her intercourse with her 
sister States and with the Federal authorities, 
when Massachusetts has been the subject under 
consideration, she has been and still is, in her 
own words, ‘‘a free, sovereign, and independ- 
‘‘ant Commonwealth, or State; ” and, as such, 
has claimed that she is entitled, both in law and 
in fact, to set up her sweet will as authoritative- 
ly and as rightly as Catharine of Russia or Elia- . 
abeth of England set up their notions as the su- 
preme law, within their respective territories, in 
their days and generations. If a negro settled 
in Boston, she was to be consulted as to his right 
to remain there. If a War wasto be declared 
by the Federal Congress, for the redress of 
grievances, real or imaginary, she was to decide 
when and in what manner ; and’she declared in the 
Congress, by her leading Representative, that in 
default, she would retire from the Union. If 
men were needed to man the forts which were 
built by the confederacy for her protection 
against a public enemy in time of public War, 
the constitutional requisition of the President 
of the United States, on Aer, was consider- 
ed of no binding force whatever, until Aer 
Governor was pleased to determine whether or 
not, in Ais august opinion, there was any exist- 
ing necessity for those troops and any existing 
necessity, to his party, for honoring the requisi- 
tions. If the action of the constitutional authori- 
ties of the Republic, legally exercised, displeased 
her, she assembled in Convention with those oth- 
er States which she had influenced, for purposes 
which the interposing authority of the Governor 
of New York, ACTING AS A MAJOR-GENERAL OF THB 
Army OF THE Untrep Statss, prevented her from 
consummating. If the Federal Congress enacted 
a Statute for the return of some of Aer. subjects 
to those, in other States, to whom they legally 
owed labor, she coolly nullified the law ; and 
when the Federal authorities enforced the Statute, 
in Boston, she sullenly put on the garb of mourn- 
ing ; denounced what she was pleased to consid- 
er the unwarrantable invasion of her territory ; 
and pharisaically assumed to be a rigid stickler 
for righteousness, as it was seen in a rigid obedi- 
ence to. the very smallest letter of the Federal 
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Constitution. At the same time, and at all times, 
however, when others than Massachusetts are the 
subjects under consideration, there is, in her opin- 
ion, no ‘*Commonwealth” but the one “ Na- 
‘*tion ;” and that is the wide United States, with 
Massachusetts as its controlling element : the idea 
of ‘‘a free, sovereign, and independent Com- 
‘*monwealth, or State,” existing anywhere, ex- 
cept in Massachusetts, is monstrous heresy : that 
there is, and should be, ‘‘no North, no South, 
‘*no East, no West, only ‘our Country :’” that 
a man must necessarily be considered a man, pro- 
vided he is not in Massachusetts ; and his right 
to do and to say agreeably to his own notion, 
must be coumaltel Ter the local laws, nowhere, 
except within her borders: that a difference of 
opinion, merely, from those in authority, is Trea- 
son; while adverse action works a taint in the 
blood and demands instant extermination : that 
a Congress of States, elsewhere than at Hartford, 
works the dissolution of those States and returns 
the elements of which they are composed into 
their original condition, as individuals without 
property and without rights of any kind: that 
the Constitution which, she maintained, had giv- 
en no warrant to other States to recover the labor 
which was due by those who had fied from their 
jurisdiction, had given full warrant to her for 
seizing, for her own use, not only the labor which 
was due to others, but the laborer who owned it. 

In short, whether as a Colonial dependency 
or as an independent Commonwealth, whether as 
an individual State or asa member of an ac- 
knowledged Confederacy, Massachusetts has 
steadily pursued the same fraudulent policy of 
two-facedness and hypocrisy. Then, she was a 
Commonwealth; now, she isa Colony: then, she 
was independent of Home Government; now, 
the Home Government must shelter her from her 
enemies: then, it was « crime in her eyes that 
legal ‘papers, issued by her legal Governor, did 
not run in the name of the King; now, she con- 
siders it as great a crime in any one who insists 
that similar papers, issued by the same officer, 
must bear the King’s name in order to be pos- 
sessed of any binding force: then, words in op- 
position to the President, who was one of her 
subjects, in time of Peace, was “ Sedition,” and 
made punishable by severe penalties; now, his 
successor, not a Massachusetts man, may be le- 
gaily reviled as man was never reviled before, 

th within and without Massachusetts, and the 
privilege of doing so is declared to be a right 
which no one can gainsay without being guilty 
of downright heresy: then, her Representatives 
eould: openly declare, from their seats in the 
Federal Congress, her right to withdraw from the 
Oonfederacy whenever she shall be pleased to do 
#0, without consulting either the convenience or 
the inclination of those who are her co-members 
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in the Union; now, the mere assertion, by those 
who are not of Massachusetts, of the existance, 
in-the abstract, of such a legal right, in any 
other State, fits him who merely, even incident- 
ally, asserts it, for the social lazaretto or the mil- 
itary prison: then, she could properly nullify a 
Statute of the Federal Congress, because she 
considered it “a wicked law:” now, another 
State who shall consider a Statute to be “ wick- 
“ed,” without attempting to nullify it, is to be 
disfranchised, overthrown, and dispersed at the 
point of the bayonet, for entertaining such a ° 
spirit of dissatisfaction. 

The volume before us is the record of one of 
early Massachusetts’ deviltries, as those records 
were written by some of “ the mean whites” of 
the Massachusetts of that day—the scrub-oaks 
of that lively forest, the heavy timber of which, 
as in these our days, had its roots in the neigh- 
borhood of the Old South, in Boston. It is the 
story of those who went “ out into the wilder- 
“ness for to see” what they did not find there: 
it is story of one party of settlers in Massachu- 
setts complaining to the Home Government of 
the border-ruffianism of another party of set- 
tlers, in the same Massachusetts: it is the testi- 
mony of Massachusetts herself, concerning the 
merits of ‘these claims—because of the pretend- 
ed superior godliness, and superior integrity, 
and superior Christian humility, and superior 
republicanism, of their ancestors—which the 
Brahmins of Boston are so fond of thrusting be- 
fore the mudsills of New England and the out- 
er world, to the westward of Byram-river: it 
is the direct testimony of those who were there 
and saw it, concerning the hypocrisy, the intol- 
erance, and the treason, of the Puritan fathers 
who were within “ the ring,” in the Massachu- 
setts of the seventeenth century, and, indirect- 
ly, of the intolerable effrontery and either the 
inexcusable ignorance or the equally inexcusa- 
ble disregard of known truths, by those —the 
successors of the others, in the society of Bos- 
ton—who, in the nineteenth century, have been 
adding to the vices which they have inherited 
from the fathers of the Colony, those which are 
peculiar to themselves, 

Mr. Marvin has bestowed unusual care on the 
Introduction which he has prefixed to this an- 
cient and very rare tract; and he has faithfully 
presented the case, in its primitive ugliness, for 
the information of his readers. 

As we have said, the tract is a very neat one; 
and the edition numbered twenty copies on 
large paper and a hundred and fifty on small. 


26.—Studies in Ph 
Haven, DD. Andover: 
Octavo, pp. 503. Price $2 


These Essays are studies which, from time 


hy and Theology. Joseph 
anon FP. Draper. 160. Small 
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to time, during the years of professional life, have 
engaged the author's attention and occupied his 
most thoughtful hours. Many of them have 
been already published in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
and elsewhere. The themes discussed are for the 
most part of permanent interest and, as such, the 
discussions have a value as contributions to Phil- 
osophical and Theological science. For conven- 
ience, they are now gathered into a volume, with 
such notes as seemed to be required. 

Although neither Metaphysics nor Theology 
commend themselves to the popular taste, at the 
present day, there are yet not a few who, amid 
the busy activities of an earnest and practical 
life, are accustomed to think on these matters; 
and who have felt the peculiar fascination of 


those grand themes and problems, which, in all | 
ages, have exercised the most thoughtful minds: | 


for such are these Essays written. 

These discussions are presented, not in the inter- 
est of any particular form of faith, bnt as simple 
and independent investigations of truth, which 
should ever be the aim of the Christian scholar. 

The subjects discussed, in Philosophy, are, 
The Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton; Mill 
versus Hamilton; The Moral Faculty ; The Prov- 
ince of Imagination in Sacred Oratory ; and The I- 
dealand the Actual. In Theology, they are Natural 
Theology ; The Doctrine of the Trinity; Theolo- 

as a Science—its Dignity and Value; Place 
and Value of Miracles in the Christian System; 
Sin, as related to Human Nature and the Divine 
Mind; and Arianism—the Natural Development 
of the Views held by the Early Church. Fathers. 

The very wide range of subjects which Profes- 
sor Haven has examined in these Essays, the 
variety of his illustrations, and the thoroughness 
of his mode of treatment, need more space than 
we can now bestow on the-volume; we must con- 
tent ourself, at the present, therefore, with this 
brief announcement of the work, mainly in the 
author’s own words, and leave, until a more con- 
venient season, a more extended examination of 
its peculiar claims on the respect of the world of 
science and letters. 

We can not say much for the typographical ap- 
pearance of the work. 


21.—The Alabama Manual and Statistical Register for 
1869, containing information for Immigrants, Capitalists, 
Manufacturers, Planters, Mechanics, Agricultura! laborers, 
Merchants, and Politicians, with reference to the Soil, Cli- 
mate, Population, Topography, Education, Productions, 
Mineral and General Resources of the State of Alabama. 
Edited by Joseph Hodgson, Editor of the Montgomery 
Mail. Montgomery: Mail Building. 1869. Octavo, pp. 
184, xlvi, 71. 


We are indebted to His Excellency Governor 
Smith, for this useful volume and we have pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our readers to it. 

The very ample title-page describes the contents 
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of the volume with great precision; and noth- 
ing remains for us to say beyond the expression 
of our entire concurrence in the high praise 
which Mr. Hodgson has secured from intelligent 
men of all parties, in Alabama and its vicinity; 
and our hope that those of our readers who are 
interested in such works, either as collectors of 
‘*Jocals” or as business-men having intercourse 
with the South, will liberally support the Pub- 
lisher of so useful a volume. 

It is to be continued yearly, after the manner 
of The Texas Almanac, which we noticed ina 
recent number. 


28.—EHpitaphs from the old Burying Ground in Dor- 
Cee, Beene. Boston Highlands: 1859. Octa- 
vo, pp. 21, 


This new contri!ution to the local history of 


| Dorchester, is the work, we believe, of two lads, 


not more than sixteen years of age—evidently 
‘* chips of the old block,” or very well schooled 
in the mysteries of delving in antiquarian lore. 

There is excellent reason for supposing that 
these epitaphs have been most faithfully copied ; 
and the biographical notices which are interspers- 
ed are evidently drawn from authentic sources. 
The tract, therefore, must be a welcome addition 
to the local history and biography of the town ; 
and its authors should be liberally dealt with, be- 
cause of tlicir very commendable service. 

The tract is very, neatly printed. 


99.—The Epistle er” sito the Romans. By J. P. Lange, 


D. D., and _the Rev. . Fay. Translated from the Ger- 
man by J. F. Hurst, D.D., with additions by P. Schaff, D.D., 
and the Rev. M. B. Riddle. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Oo, 1869. Octavo, pp. vi, 465. 

We have hitherto described this work of Doc- 
tor Lange, as the several volumes have appeared, 
one after another, from the press of the Ameri- 
can publishers; and we return to the subject on 
the receipt of the eighth volume of the series. 

We have often thought, and an examination 
of this volume very clearly establishes our sus- 
picion, that the ‘‘much learning” in Paul, of 
which we read, is pretty well overslaughed by 
what is supposed to be the greater learning of 
those who have undertaken to explain it; and that 
the intensity of thought, and the profound wis- 
dom which distinguished Paul as the greatest of 
Apostles, is obscured by an undue display of 
entirely too much philological pyrotechnics and 
an amount of pedantry, on the part of Doctor 
Schaff and his co-editors, which serve rather to 
bewilder than to assist the ordinary reader. 

We notice also, with regret, that Doctor Schaff, 
even in this volume, strains himself in his undue 
leaning toward Arminianism; and he has dis- 
played very poor judgment, in the expusition of 
the Epistle to the Romans, in passing, so jaunti- 
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ly, without noticing it, such a sterling and pecu- 
liarly sympathetic exposition of the Epistle as 
that of John Gill. 


30.—Gowans’ Bibliotheca Americana, 5. New York: 
William Gowans. 1869. Octavo, pp. 125. Price $2.50. 

This is the general title of what is a re-print of 
George Alsop’s very rare Character of the Prov- 
ince of Maryland, with an Introduction and co- 
pious historical Notes, by John Gilmary Shea, 
LL.D. It is the fifth of Mr. Gowans’ series 
of reprints ; and, although it is in modern type 
and, evidently, sometimes, modified in its spell- 
ing, punctuation, and use of capital letters, it 
is, in Doctor Shea’s somewhat equivocal words, 
—except for the few who want accurate copies— 
‘reproduced so nearly in fac simile, that little 
‘need be said about it.” 

The author of this tract was a London scalla- 
wag, of upwards of two hundred years ago— 
ascallawag, too, who may, as Doctor Shea sug- 
gests, have come from England for England’s 
good, though the agency of ‘‘ an order of trans- 
** portation, issued in the name of the Com- 
*“*monwealth of England.” At any rate, he 


went to -Maryland in the Fall of 1658 ; was in- 
dentured to Thomas Stockett, a Planter, for four 
years ; returned to England soon after the expir- 
ation of his term of service; and published this 


tract in 1666. 

The original is exceedingly rare ; contains very 
little concerning Maryland history ; and is chief- 
ly important because of its Relation of the Sus- 

uehannah Indians. Its style, too, is exceeding- 
y extravagent; yet, with all its defects, as a 
very early memoir of the climate, productions, 
resources, etc., of Maryland, it must be very in- 
teresting to all who read such books, although it 
may not be, historically, important. 

This re-print is from the Munsell Press and 
is very neat; and it is judiciously edited, as far 
as it afforded an opportunity for any such ser- 
vice. It must be welcomed, therefore, by the 
few who are interested in the study of Colonial 
affairs in America, unto whom the original, from 
its rarity, has been generally a sealed book. 


Pupil, the School. By Nathaniel Sands. 
per & Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp. 60. 


We do not know Mr. Sands nor are we aware | 


of the character of his profession ; but this volume 
clearly indicates that he isa man who employs 
his eyes and ears, whose judgment is admirable, 
whose knowledge of the nature and requirements 
of children is unsurpassed. 

The volume before us treats of the science of 
teaching ; and it presents that science in a new 
and most attractive form. It condemns, as mis- 
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chievous, the sacrifice of time and labor on what 
are known as ‘classical studies; ” and it insists 
that the teacher and the school shall be trans- 
formed—the former from his position as a mere 
task-master, to that of a trusted companion and 
tried friend ; the latter from a prison to that of 
| 2 pleasant place of resort. It insists that Nature 
| shall be employed in teaching, as well as Books; 
that natural flowers shall be used as ‘‘ subjects,” 
as other ‘‘ subjects” are used in the schools of 
anatomy; that animals and birds, also, shall take 
their parts as instructors; that ‘‘the farm, the 
‘* factory, the shop, the counting-house, and the 
‘*kitchen, should each have its type in the 
‘school, and present to the minds of the chil- 
‘* dren a picture of real life; and it insists, too, 
that ‘‘their practice would impart a skill and 
‘* adaptability to the pupils which would insure 
‘* their preparedness for all the vicissitudes of the 
** most eventful life.” 
It is, in short, an urgent appeal from the mon- 





strosities which infest our school-houses, both in 
the form of teachers and systems, to the sober 
sense of every parent and every thinking man; 
and, although it will not produce any visible 
change on this thoughtless, superficial genera- 
tion, the author may rest assured that he has se- 
cured the respect of those whose respect is worth 
possessing. 

The volume is a very handsome one; and 
should find an extended circulation. 


32.—Order and Chaos. A Lecture, delivered at Loyola 
College, Baltimore, in July, 1869, by T. W. M. Marshall, 
a Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1869. Octavo, pp. 


This very handsome tract contains a report of a 
lecture in which the speaker, from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint, contrasts Protestantism, un- 
der the term ‘‘ Chaos,” with Roman Catholicism, 
under the term ‘‘ Order.” 

From the speaker’s position, this Address 
may have been quite effective before a popular 
audience of members of his own Church; but if, 
by the term ‘‘ Protestantism,” we are to under- 
| stand a principle or set of principles, which are 


| necessarily antagonistic to another principle or 
| set of principles, represented by the Doctrines and 


81.—The Philosophy of Teaching. The Teacher, the | 
ew York: ar- 


Practices of ‘‘ the Catholic Church,” this Address 
is not what it might have been and, therefore, it 
is not what it should have been. 

The principles which are known in this Ad- 
| dress as ‘* Chaos,” are neither uncertain, unmeth- 
odical, or chaotic—we wish we could say as 
much for the practices of many of those who pro- 
| fess to be controlled by those principles, which, 
because of the evident desire of those professors 





to serve more than one master, at the same time, 
are too often inconsistent and too cee cha- 
otic. Thus, it is the corner-stone of ‘‘ Protestant- 
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**ism,” that the Bible is the only rule of faith 
and practise ; yet we see the positive injunctions 
of that Bible deliberately disregarded by a ma- 
jority of all who profess to be Protestants, on 
more than one branch of Christian practise—the 
unfounded traditions of such fathers as John 
Knox, and John Cotton, and John Wesley, being 
made superior to the professed “Rule ;” and duty | 
being jostled and thrown from its seat by expe- 
diency and convenience. 

On the other hand, the. principles which are 
known in this Address as ‘‘ Order,” like the last, 
are neither uncertain, unmethodical, or chaotic— 
we should be pleased, too, if we could say as 
much for the creeds and practises of many who 
have profeseed or who now profess to receive and 
be controlled by those principles. This we cer- 
tainly cannot do, in the face of either the records 
of the Past or the every-day testimony of the 
Present; and, if we understand the matter aright, 
the approaching Council is to be convened for 
the very purpose of stamping, as genuine and of- 
ficial, or of rejecting, as unworthy and unguthor- 
ized, certain Articles of Faith which, without 
due authority, have been and are unduly enter- 
tained or unduly disregarded by those who pro- 
Sess to be Catholics. 

If, therefore, Protestantism is chaotic because 
of the inconsistency of some who profess to be 
Protestants; so, too, is Catholicism equally cha- 
otic because of the inconsistency of some who 
profess to be Catholics. Both, as far as these 
faithless ones are concerned, are alike chaotic; 
yet, despite these wanderers and triflers, on either 
side, the great antagonistic principles which un- 
derlie, alike, the true Catholic and the true Pro- 
testant, remain, alike, systematic and effective. 

We are free to admit, and we freely assert, 
that the great body of, so-called, ‘‘ Protestants,” 
do not, in their every-day practises, take the Bi- 
ble as the only Rule of their Faith and: Practice, 
and that, so far, they are, in very fact, Roman 
Catholics; and we are equally free to admit, and 
we also as freely assert, that there are many, very 
many, Roman Catholics—males as well as fe- 
males, Priests and Laymen as well as Sisters of 
Charity—whose purity of heart, and disinterest- 
edness of conduct, and Christian uprightness of 
every-day walk and conversation, lift them above 
all mere party ties and stamp them, thus early, as 
of those who shall be the Lord of Hosts’, in the 
day when he makes up his jewels. 

All this is true, yet the | ge fundamental prin- 
eiples of each, remain and will remain, uncom- 

omisingly antagonistic, until the end of time. 

e individuality of man and his right of pri- 
vate judgment, limited only by the terms of the 
Scriptures, are pitted against the uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable supremacy, even concerning ar- 
ticles of Faith, of a hierarchy; and the accounta- 
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bility of every individual, directly, to God, is op- 
posed tosuch anaccountability, of each, indirectly, 
only, through the Church. The Bible, faithfully 
translated, as the only Rule of Faith and Prac- 
tise, confronts the demand of an implicit and pri- 
mary obedience to the declarations of the Church, 
and indirectly, to the pretence that the traditions 
of the Fathers, uncertainly transmitted, genera- 
tion after generation, are to be received as stand- 
ards, both in matters of faith and in mutters of 
conduct. What that sterling Protestant, Anne 
Hutchinson, termed ‘‘the Covenant of Works,” 
is openly and actively opposed, in the Catholic 
Church, to what she also termed, ‘’ the Covenant 
‘- of Grace ;” and man’s individual helplessness, 
in securing salvation, either for himself or for 
another, resists the Catholic belief in the efficacy 
of good works, either for securing one’s own sal- 
vation or that of others. There is no half-way, 
neutral ground, between these opposing sets of 
principles; nor can there be any. There is no 
uncertainty in either: there is no ‘‘ Chaos” in the 
one which is not also in the other: neither is 
there more or less of ‘‘ Order” in one than in the 
the other. 

It is to be regretted that such pamphlets as 
this find places in the printed literature of the 
day. They serve no good purpose; and what 
may have been unintentional, very often becomes 
a source of animosity and wrong-doing. 

Like the greater part of Mr. Murphy's issues 
this tract is very neatly printed. 


83.— Reminiscences of James A. Hamilton; or, Men and 
Events, at home and abroad, during three quarters of s 
century. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 18f9. Oo 
tavo, pp, x, 647. 

Many of our readers need not be told that the 
venerable author of this volume is a personal 
acquaintance of our own, of many years standing ; 
and there are very few unto whom his Remini- 
cences Will be more acceptable than to ourself. 

Mr. Hamilton is now more than eighty-one 
years of age; and, during his entire life, he has 
beep brought into the company of distinguished 
men ; been called upon to participate in notable 
events; and assisted in producing, therein, results 
which now are subjects of history. 

The volume before us is his own record of his 
own busy life, prefaced with a Chapter on the 
‘Early life of Alexander Hamilton,” his own 
father; and, although there is much in the vol- 
ume which we should not have found room for, 
therein, and some things which we cannot think 
were published understandingly, the writer and 
student of history will find it exceedingly useful 
and not to be lightly dispensed with. 

We are not quite sure, as we have intimated, 
that Colonel Hamilton has not, sometimes, ‘‘let 
**some cats out of the bag” which might have 
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remained therein, more advantageously ; yet, we 
need not feel displeased, nor are we disposed to 
find fault with him, for having done so. We) 
love details: we like to see the original papers : 
and, notwithstanding Mr. Hamilton has some- 
times left his story while one-half of it was yet 
untold, sometimes thrown a mass of letters to- 
gether without a connecting or an explanatory 
sentence, sometimes given us only one side of a 
correspondence without a word of explanation 
as to the other side, sometimes very provokingly 
introduced a name or a ietter from some one of 
whom we would gladly hear more, we are thank- 
ful for his contribution to the secret history of 
the past seventy years ; and hope for the speedy 
appearance of the next of the race. 

The volume is very fairly printed, without be- 
ing entitled to be considered as handsome. 


%.—Countess Gisela. By E. Marlitt. Translated from 
the German, by A. Nahmer. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1869. Octavo, pp. 125. Price 35 cenis. 


Breaking a Butterfly; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s ending. By 
the author of Guy Livingstone. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp. 189° Price 35 cents. 


Henry Esmond and Lovel the Widower. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. With illustrations by the author. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp, 183 and 60. | 
Price 50 cents. 


Library of Select Novels, No. 825. Hetty. By Henry 
Kingsly New York: Harper & Bros. 186). Octavo, pp 
69. Price 25 cents. 


» Vo. 826. False Colors. A | 
Novel. By Anvie Thomas. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1839. Octavo, pp. 152. Price 50 cents. 


» Wo. 32%. Meta's Faith. By 
the author uf St. Clave’s. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1809, Octavo, pp. 124. Price 50 cents. 


“ Love me little, love melong.” By Charles Reade. 
York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp. 149. 
cents. 


White Lies, A Novel. By Charles Reade. New York: | 
Harper & Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp. 171. Price 85 cents, 


It is never to late to mend. A matter-of-fact Romance. | 
By Charles Reade. New York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 242. Price 35 cents. 

In this formidable mass of well-printed vol- 
umes we have an ample variety of fiction, from 
various pens, for the amusement of those who 
need this class of amusement, either on the rail- 
road, or on the piazza, or in the parlor; and the 
cost of it, as will be seen, is a mere trifle. 


New 
Price 85 





85.—Directory of the Village of Ithaca, both general and 
business. Containing, also, historical sketches of the prin- 
cipal public organizations of the place, together with an ac- 
curate aor map. 1869-70. Comanet and published by 
@. Whitfield Farnham. Ithaca, N. Y.: Octavo, pp. 182. 

The Village of Ithaca was once our home; 
and therein still live some who are very near and 
dear to us. Our recollections of that village are 


those which were formed more than thirty years 
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ago; and the perusal of this volume serves rath- 
er to indicate the many changes which have oc- 
curred there, during that very eventful period, than 
to refresh our memory concerning matters which 
are no longer remembered without such a moni- 
tor. We seea few, very few, names on its pages 
which were familiar to us, when a boy,; but the 
mass are those which are strange to us. Ben 
Johnson and Ebenezer Mack, Robert Halsey and 
Luther Gere, William A. Woodward and Amasa 
Dana, Ilenry Walbridge and Levi Hubbel, 
Charles Woodruff and T. 8. Williams, and other 
familiar names no longer find places in the cur- 
rent village record of the Ithaca of to-day; and 
the places which they once filled are now occu- 
pied by others. 

The volume isa neat; und the map is very 
well executed. 


86.—Zdmund Randolph: a memoir, by one of his de- 
scendants. Richmond: W. H. Wade & Co. 1869. Octa- 
VO, pp. 17. 

A very satisfactory sketch of the life, and pub- 
lic services, and personal character, of one of the 
most eminent of Virginians. 


87.—Walter Savage Landor. Abi 
ter. In eight books. 
Octavo, pp. vili, 693. 

A curious compound was this Walter Savage 
Landor, more curious, indeed, than Samuel John- 
son, and much more of a mystery. The latter 
had a Boswell to narrate his singular character 
and his varied career: the latter is more fortu- 
nate in having found a more judicious biographer 
in Mr. Forster. 

The volume before us is Mr. Forster’s narra- 
tive of the life, the doings, and the character of 
Landor. It is one of the most skilfully written 
biographies, and one of the most fascinating, 
which we have ever read, notwithstanding the 
peculiarity of its subject; and we have found 
ourself insensibly reading its pages when we 
could poorly afford to expend our time in such 
an occupation. We can say no more, in favor of 
Mr. Forster’s volume, than this. 

The volume is from Welch, Bigelow, & Co’s 
University Press; and is very neatly printed. 


ography. By John Fors- 
Boston: Fields, Bszo0d & Co. 1869. 


88.—Moral Philosophy; or, the science of obligation. 
By James H. Fairchild, President of Oberlin College. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 826. 

A short time since, we examined Doctor Hap- 
kins’s new treatise on morals; and now another 
aspirant for academic favor presents itself to our 
attention. Like most of its class, it originated 
in the Class-room of a College; and, like the 
greater number, it displays all the arbitrary in- 
consistency which distinguishes so many of the 
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pedagogues of our country from those. among 
whom they live. 

As may well be supposed, the volume com- 
mences with a Chapter of Definitions, which its 
author opens with a candid admission of his own 
entire inability to define the term ‘‘ obligation,” 
which is the subject of his volume—his words are: 
** obligation, the theme ef ethical philosophy, 
** admits of no definition, except by a synonyme.” 

Now it seems to us that that author who can- 
not define the subject on which he proposes to 
write, is not qnalified to write a volume concern- 
ing it; and that teacher who undertakes to in- 
struct others on a subject which he cannot define, 
most certainly has mistaken his calling. That 
this indication, in the first page of the first Chap- 
ter, of the first Part, of this volume is true to its 
mission—proving that President Fairchild is not 
competent to teach a Class in Moral Philosophy, 
intelligently—will be evident to every one who 
shall carefully go over his arguments. 

His definitions of the terms ‘‘ intellect” and 
‘* sensibility” are well enough ; but that of ‘‘ free- 
‘* will,” is warranted neither by reason nor reve- 
lation. The idea that all ‘ obligation” begins 


only with the ability to act freely, either in dis- | 
charging it or in failing to do so, is simply pre- | 
posterous. Does President Fairchild pretend that 
no ‘‘obligation” to discharge a known duty rests 


on one who has voluntarily disqualified himself, 
physically, for discharging that known obligation? 
Did the ‘*‘ obligation ” to serve his country, any- 
where, for instance, cease to rest on him who, in 
order to avoid the discharge of that obligation, 
during the recent War, cut off a finger or a toe, or 
knocked out a tooth, so as to incapacitate him- 
self for pulling a trigger, or marching with his 
Regiment, or biting the paper off his cartridges? 
The idea cannot be entertained for a moment; 
neither are those relieved of their ‘‘ obligation ” 


to obey the Law of God who, by reason of the | 


Fall, are incapable of obeying it and whose every 
action willingly violates it. 

So, too, his definition of ‘‘a moral act” de- 
clares it to be ‘‘an act to which obligation per- 
‘* tains, of which we affirm that it ought or ought 
‘*not to be done.” Does President Fairchild’s 
‘*we” include every individual man, of every 
grade of intellect and every shade of sensibility ; 
or of some only, excluding others? If he really 
proposes to consider only that to be ‘‘a moral act” 
which every human being, nemene contradicente, 
would ‘affirm that it ought not to be done,” 
the aggregate of his assumed ‘‘ moral actions ” 
will be very smail: if that isnot his meaning, 
his words are simply nonsensical. 

We have not the room, in this place, to follow 
President Fairchild, even through his first Chap- 
ter ; and were we to examine his second Chapter 
—wherein he makes the approbation of an ac- 
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tion, by ourselves, the test of the real merit of 
that action—we fear we shvuld so far lose our 
patience, (with our full approbation, too, ) that, 
the President being our witness, while it would 
thus become necessarily virtuous to us, it would 
be, at. the same time, necessarily wicked to him 
who disapproved it, and neither one nor the other, 
to the happy-go-lucky person who attends to 
his own affairs, and who knows nothing about 
it or has formed no judgment concerning it. 

So, too, Sin is that only which we ourselves 
condemn, if President Fairchild is to be believed, 
in Chapter III. ‘* We,” whether intelligent or 
the reverse, God-fearing or the reverse, are made 
to take the place of Deity, in the judgment-seat ; 
and the Conscience, the Self-interest, the Stupid- 
ity, of that uncertain Judge is made to supercede 
the Law of God, which is really the only stand- 
ard of right and wrong. The Apostle John tells 
us, admirably, that ‘* Sin is the transgression of 
‘the law: ” the President of Oberlin tells us 
that Sin is ‘‘the action which we morally con- 
‘‘demn, and for which WE pronounce the agent 
‘*blameworthy.” Need we say that we prefer 


| the good old definition which the Apostle has 


sent down from the Past; that the fantastic 
skepticism of Oberlin must look elsewhere for 
favor than in Tae Historica, MaGazine; and 
that a teacher who thus defines his subjects is not 
only vicious but dangerous ? 

But it is not alone in Theoretical Morals that 
Doctor Fairchild is ridiculous as a teacher of the 
young people of the country ; in Practical Mor- 
als he is equally at fault. 

‘In his Preliminary Remarks, he as wholly dis- 
regards the Scriptures and the Law of God, as 
the standard of practise, as the King of the 
Cannibal Islands would have done; and when 
he tells his readers, that ‘‘ the sole principle to 
‘*guide us is the good of being; and in every 
‘*case the final enquiry is, ‘ What will advance 
‘**the general interests?’” he simply repeats 
what he did earlier in his career—he tips over 
the throne of the Almighty and lifts poor human 
nature on the ruins, as the final and unimpeach- 
able Judge of right and wrong, 

‘*In every Government,” he tells us, ‘‘ there 
** are two parties "—the ruler and the subjects— 
as if the People of Ohio, who constitute the 
State, is subject to those individuals who, as the 
agents of the State, are called by it and deputized 
to administer its affairs. Evidently, he suppos- 
es he is in Turkey instead of the United States— 
indeed, his definition seems to indicate that he 
sees no difference between the status of ‘‘ the 
‘* Government” and the People of Turkey and 
those of Ohio. 

‘The proper end of Government,” he tells us, 
‘*is to secure, to a greater or less extent, con- 
‘* formity to obligations.” ‘We have read some- 
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where, possibly Doctor Fairchild can tell where, 
‘¢that all men were endowed by their Creator 
‘“‘ with certain inalienable Rights, * * * that 
‘* to secure those Rights, Governments were insti- 
‘‘tuted among men.” etc. In other words, Doc- 
tor Fairchild considers ‘‘ every Government” as 
offensive in its character and purposes; while 
the Declaration of Independence asserts, on the 
contrary, that it is defensive. 

He tells us that ‘‘the right of'a Government 
‘¢to exist’ consists solely ‘‘in its adaptation to 
‘secure the advantage of its subjects.” We 
have supposed that ‘‘the right” referred to 
rested solely, in a republic, ‘‘ on the consent of 
‘the Governed,” without the least respect to its 
adaptability, and, in a monarchy, on the power 
of might, without the least regard to either its 
fitness to secure the great ends of Governments 
or ‘‘the consent” of those whom it controls; 
and we have seen no reason, in this volume or 
elsewhere, to change our opinion. 

He tells us that he ‘‘ has the right to govern, 
‘« who possesses such qualifications and occupies 
‘such a position, that he’ can best secure the 
‘‘ends of Government ”"—which he has previ- 
ously told us are to enforce obedience to their 
obligations, by those who are its ‘‘ subjects.” 
Verily, an apologist for successful tyrants has 
arisen in Ohio—‘‘ the right to govern” is to be 
tested, hereafter, in Oberlin, it seems, by the 
steadiness of his nerve and the success in holding 
his seat of empire, which any usurper can display. 

‘«That form of Government is legitimate which § 
“is best adapted to answer the end of Govern- 
‘*ment, under all the circumstances of the case,” 
he says; but he fails to tell who shall determine 
as to its adaptability to the proposed end, and 
what, in our case,. shall be done with an adverse 
‘supreme law of the land,” which may, once 
in a while, possibly throw a cloud over the ‘‘ le- 
‘ gitimacy ” referred to. Was Andrew Johnson 
‘best adapted to answer the end of Govern- 
‘*ment,” as Doctor Fairchild understands ‘‘ the 
‘*case?”” We doubt; yet even he will scarcely 
deny the official ‘‘ legitimacy ” of Andrew John- 
son. 

“The extent to which the authority of a Gov- 
“ernment may reach, is to be determined by 
“the wants of the community to which it per- 
“tains, and by its ability to meet those wants,” 
he says: we supposed, in our verdancy, that 
“the extent to which the authority ofa Govern- 
“ment may reach,” where there is a Constitu- 
tion, is “ determined” by the terms of that Con 
stitution; and where there is no such supreme 
law, that the strength of the arm which holds 
and directs the bayonet, “determines” the ex- 
tent of the authority of him who is behind that 
arm, 

But we must devote no more space to this 
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subject; and we hardly consider it necessary to 
to do so. Our readers will readily perceive that 
our sense of Doctor Fairchild’s doings is that 
they are “ blameworthy” and, according to his 
own theory, necessarily vicious and altogether 
wicked. We regret, too, that a volume that ie 
so well calculated to work mischief has found a 
place on the book-lists of so respectable a house 
as Sheldon & Co. 


89.—Notes, critical, lanatory, and practical, on the 
Book of Psalms. By Albert Barnes. In three volumes. 
Volumes II and Ill. New York: Harper & Bros. 1869. 
Duodecimo, pp. (IL) Title-page and verso, 383; (III.) Title- 
page and verso, 

In our January number, we referred to the 
first volume of this, the closing work of its dis- 
tinguished author; and we have pleasure in no- 
ticing its completion,in these volumes. 

They are neatly printed; and will be widely 
welcomed. 


40.—Adventures in the Wilderness; or, Cam 
Adirondacks. B 
tions. Boston: 
pp. 286. 

This is the volume concerning which so much 
has been written, both in praise and censure, 
It is a modest unassuming description of the 
Northern Woods in this State; and of the pleas- 
ure and benefit which sensible people may se- 
cure by a sensible visit to that region. It de- 
scribes the Wilderness, briefly; it tells of the 
facilities it affords for legitimate sport; it in- 
structs as to outfits for those who propose to 
visit it; it counts the cost; it describes the 
routes to the ground; etc,—all without any ex- 
travagance of expression and unnecessary words. 

It is not encumbered with lac-a-daisical re- 
flections, nor disfigured with stale jokes, or ex- 
aggerated stories, or elaborate conversations, 
crowded with slang phrases; but, in a pleasent, 
lively style, as befits the subject, it describes the 
locality and tells of its advantages and how 
to enjoy them. If half-witted simpletons have 
seen anything, in any part of this volume which 
caa reasonably warrant the supposition that ey- 
ery consumptive may find there a cure for his 
ailments, and every thicket a deer awaiting the 
visit of a silly burgher, and every brook a string 
of trout each anxiously seeking a camp-fire, they 
have found in the volume what we have not 
seen in it; and they have seen there what, evi- 
dently, the author never placed there nor intend- 
ed to place there. 

But, our purpose is to call the attention of 
those who collect “ locals,” to this little volume, 
ag one, concerning a vast section of this State, 
which they should not overlook. It is such an 
one as will serve a double purpose, hereafter,— 


life in the 
William H. H. Murray. With illustra- 
ields, Osgood & Co. 1869. Duodecimo, 
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describing, at once, the locality to which it re- 
fers and the habits of those who frequent that 
remarkable region. 

It is a very neat little volume and is very fair- 
* ly illustrated. 


41.—T wo years before the mast. A personal narrative, by 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr. A new edition, with subsequent 
matter by the Author. Boston: Field, Osgood, & Co. 1869. 
Duodecimo, pp. viii, 470. 

The original edition of this work, issued twen- 
ty-eight years ago, isso well known, the world 
over, that we need not expend our space in de- 
scribing it, beyond the reminder to our readers 
that it isone of the earliest modern locals con- 
cerning the coast of California, and, therefore, 
worthy of their attention. The edition before 

_ us is the author’s, in which he has published some 
‘¢ subsequent matter,” the result of a recent visit 
to the scenes to which his earlier volume had re- 
ferred. ’ 

We need hardly say, since our readers will have 
anticipated us, that the charms which the earlier 
edition of this work presented to the reading 
world, have not been in the least abated by the 
lapse of time since they were written; while the 
contrasts which are presented by ‘‘ the subsequent 
‘* matter,” add greatly to the interest of the origi- 
nal narrative. 

The volume is very neatly printed; and is un- 
doubtedly booked for another extended run, 
among those who never knew it, in its original 
form. 


42.—The Literature of the age of Elizabeth. By Edwin 
P. Whipple. Boston : Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1869. Duo- 
decimo, pp. viii, 864. 

It is now very nearly thirty years since we were 
associated with the genial John O. Choules, in the 
New York Lyceum, and assisted, on his earnest 
recommendation, in bringing from Boston, as a 
lecturer, the scholarly author of this volume ; 
and, from that time to the present, Mr. Whipple 
has been steadily advancing, until, to-day, few 
writers in New England are more widely known 
or more generally respected. 

The volume before us relates to that ‘ litera- 
“ture,” so called, which commenced about the 
middle of the reign of the vixen Queen of Eng- 
lard; reached its maturity in that of the Scotch 
pedant who succeeded her; and perceptibly de- 
clined during that of the first Charles—number- 
ing in its members, Marlow, Shakespeare, Jon- 
son, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, 
Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, and Hooker. It consists 
of arapid review of the characteristics of that 
literature ; followed by close descriptions of those 
who principally contributed to it, and as close an 
analysis of their varied writings and influences. 
It is well written ; and to those whose taste leads 
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them in that direction, the volume must be very 
acceptable. 

Like all the issues of the publishers of this 
volume, it is well printed. 


The Overland Monthly, devoted to the devel- 
opment of the country. San Francisco: A. Ro- 
man & Co. This is one of the best of the peri- 
odicals, for general reading, which come into our 
hands. It is modest without being dull and mer- 
itorious without being insolent ; and, as it makes 
no undue pretensions, we are never dissatisfied 
with it after going over its contents. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messsrs. CHARLES SCRIRNER & Co. announce, 
as in press, ; 

Bible Animals: being a description of every 
living creature mentioned in the Scriptures, from 
the Ape to the Coral. By Rev. J. G. Wood, M. 
A., F. L. §., etc., with a hundred new designs. 
One volume, octavo. 

The Universe: the infinitely great, and the in- 
finitely small. Translated from the French of F. 
A. Pouchet, with 343 engravings. One volume, 
octavo. ‘ 

History of the Church in the XVILIth and 
XIXth Centuries. By E. B. Hagenbach, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. 
Translated from the last German edition, with 
additions, by John F. Hurst, D.D. Two vol- 
umes, octavo. 

Ancient States and Hmpires; a work for Col- 
leges and Schools. By John Lord, L.L.D. With 
maps and plans. One volume, crown octavo. 

Life of J. Addison Alexander, D.D., by Rev. 
H. C. Alexander. Two volumes, crown octavo, 

Lange's Commentary, on Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Solomon’s Songs. 

Illustrated Library of Wonders— Great. Hunts, 
by Victor Mennier: The Sublime in Nature ; 
Egypt 3,300 years ago, or, Ramases the Great, 
by F. DeLanoye; Pompeii and the Pompeian, 
by Mare Monnier; together with Wonders of 
the Heavens, Wonders of Architecture, Bottom 
of the Ocean, Acoustics, The Human Frame, 
and Lighthouses. 

The same Publishers announce, among other 
new and elegantly-illustrated holiday gift-books, 
for 1869-70, Lady Geraldine, by Mrs. Brown- 
ing, with over thirty illustrations ; Songs of Life, 
selected from many sources, with numerous illus- 
trations; Pictures of Edgewood, being a series of 
photographic views of Edgewood, by Rock- 
wood ; tugether with new editions of Folk Songs, 
largely improved ; Katrina, on large paper, with 
seventy illustrations ; Bitter Sweet, elegantly il- 
lustrated ; Floral Belles, by Mrs. Badger, etc. 





